ENERGY 


is the central fact of the 
modern world. The theme 
of this issue of Scholastic 
is "The Challenge of the 
Machine.” Pictured here 
is the world's greatest en- 
gine for converting energy 
to man's uses—a generator 
which can supply 4,000,000 
50-watt light bulbs. The side 
panels show the type of 
insulators used on high- 
tension wires. 
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Master or Slave? 


An Editorial" 


now known about the application of technology, 


Fe: hours a day, four days a week, with what is 
is all the time necessary for the adult population 


of our country to work in manufacturing industry in * 


order that we may be amply supplied with food, cloth- 
ing, houses, and the comforts of life. That is what the 
technologists tell us; what they say is undoubtedly true 
in a society systematically organized and planned for 
production and distribution. For they convincingly 
demonstrate that well-nigh manless factories will event- 
ually be capable of fulfilling our material needs. They 
shatter many of our theories about jobs. 

To all of which, the answer should be: “All right. 
That’s grand.” If, after thorough examination of the 
evidence, it is apparent that there is no longer any 
sound basis for that portion of our economic theory 
which assumes that human labor is the main factor in 
producing wealth, let’s discard it. Let’s admit the facts, 
fearlessly face the consequences, consider the alterna- 
tives, and grasp the possibilities. 

What are the consequences? The’ primary one is a 
new social problem, the magnitude of which has never 
been equalled. It is starvation in the midst of plenty 


because, before the advent of the machine, we right- 


fully distributed money among men on the basis of the 
number of hours they worked at producing goods. But 
now, in a comparative sense, with increasing machine 
efficiency, there may soon be no work to do. 


The alternatives? The natural reaction of men in 
the early days of the development 
of power machinery was to destroy 
the machines in order to protect 
their jobs and their livelihoods. 
That is one choice. We could let 
our machines rust, lock up the 
knowledge of the technologist, and 
go back to hand labor. That, of 
course, would require universal 
agreement among manufacturers, 
because our commerce is based on 
competitive prices, and hand work 
could never compete with machine 
production. Obviously, this is im- 
possible. Furthermore, to refuse 
to use our technical knowledge is 
to admit that we do not have 





*This editorial, the story (p. 5), the article 
by John T. Frederick (p. 4) and the series by 

rederick L. Ackerman (p. 17) were planned 
as a unit of associated ideas. 








either the intellect, the courage, or the character to 
solve the problems machines have forced upon us. 

A second choice is to go on permitting our system 
haphazardly to produce periodic booms and depres- 
sions, and, out of the surplus of its prosperous eras, to 
give man enough food, shelter, and clothing to keep 
him from starvation. In what ever name we do this, 
whether it be charity, or the dole, it is offensive and 
leads to self-contempt among the recipients. This, in a 
sense, is what we are doing today. 

But man needs something to live for as well as by. 
This brings us to a third choice and to the possibilities 
of this era of the machine. If machines are capable of 
giving us our material needs with a minimum of 
drudgery, we are fools, we are non-cooperative slaves 
if we do not conquer this robot master of power now 
grinding us into the mire of depression. It can be done 
by study, by planning, and by action. 

When we win the victory over the machine, it will 
bring us into a new era of leisure, an era replete with 
opportunity, but charged with a new and difficult social 
problem. The opportunity? Greece had her slaves. We 
have and shall have far more efficient machines. Let us 
use this leisure to build a civilization whose beauty will 
far excel the magnificance of Athens or Rome; a civili- 
zation in which human happiness will attain a peak the 
like of which the world has never seen. The social prob- 
lem? It will be the problem of wise use of leisure, for 
leisure may degenerate into a thrill-seeking orgy. 

Two-fold, therefore, is the prob- 
lem which challenges us: to conquer 
the machine and to develop human 
character capable of achievement 
without the pressure of hunger. 
Toward both these goals we must 
work simultaneously, aiid now. 
Educators, mayors, governors, 
presidents, and the industrial and 
financial leaders from whom offi- 
cialdom gets its power must all 
ponder upon this two-fold problem. 
The machine must be made to serve 
man, not victimize him. Leisure 
must lead to superb achievement, 
not to debauch. 

Utopian? Yes. But through a 
Utopian dream comes hope, and 
with hope comes determination and 
progress. Let’s dream. Let’s work. 








Reality and Beauty 


SCHOLASTIC 


A Comment on Haniel Long’s ““Amirace in Rhidago” 


ICTION deals with life. Always 

it aims at giving the reader a 

new experience, or a new under- 

standing and appreciation of an 
old experience. Whatever its outward 
seeming, always the work of the maker 
of stories is concerned with the world 
we live in. 

Fiction may attack the world direct- 
ly. The writer may go about peering 
and digging and probing, in the at- 
tempt to obtain new details about life 
or a better knowledge of old details; 
and he may report what he finds. This 
is the method of realism. 

But it is possible, also, for a writer 
to present the world while seeming 
to direct his and the reader’s attention 
away from it. He may set up in his 
imagination a remote and admittedly 
unreal or ideal world which is in it- 
self an interpretation of the actual 
world—perhaps a criticism of it. This 
is the method of romance. Through it 
the writer may gain perspective, the 
ability to see the immediate concerns 
of human beings in something of their 
true value. It is altogether possible 
that romance may throw the clearest 
and truest of light upon reality. 

Most of the very bad writing in the 
world of fiction comes from the con- 
fusion of these two methods. The most 
mischievous and contemptible of story- 
makers is he who loudly professes to 
be writing realism, to be presenting 
the actual world of affairs and human 
relations as it is; whereas actually he 
is writing romance of a low and un- 
imaginative type, in which characters 
are distorted, situations unnatural, and 
all real values lost sight of. Much 
popular fiction is of this type, lacking 
the virtues either of honest realism 
or of imaginative romance. 

Of real romance, in which reality 
is merely a starting point or a point 
of return, there is a slender but very 
precious thread throughout the world’s 
literature. In The Tempest Shake- 
speare did supremely well the very 
difficult thing which the writer of true 
romance must undertake. He created 
an imaginary world of human and non- 
human beings in whose words and acts 
are expressed, no doubt, some of the 
ideas of the man William Shapespeare 
concerning the tangible world of Lon- 





By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


don of which he was a part. 

At a later time Jonathan Swift, in 
his circumstantial accounts of the 
strange lands visited by the travelling 
Gulliver, erected imaginative societies 
which were sharp and powerful criti- 
cisms of his own times. 

In our day writing of this sort is 
all too rare. The best of it which I 
know is to be found in the stories of 
Haniel Long. 

The reader of Amirace in Rhidago 
will find in the story, first of all, a 
subtle questioning and examination of 
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HANIEL LONG 


the things we of the every-day modern 
world think we are living for. Here 
in Rhidago is a world which was once 
like ours, chiefly concerned with “mer- 
chants and markets.” But in Rhidago, 
in a single generation and through 
the influence of but one person, all 
has been changed. Now dancing is 
the chief interest and occupation of 
all the people, and happy and beauti- 
ful festivals are celebrated every day 
of the year. 

Are not we of the United States in 
the year 1933 somewhat like the peo- 
ple of Rhidago before the coming of 
Amirace? True, we do not wear stone 
sandals weighing sixty pounds. But 
the thoughtful reader will not fail to 
perceive that these stone sandals may 


be somewhat figurative: that in our 
customs, our habits of thought, even 
in what we regard as fitting and neces- 
sary in dress and deportment, there 
may be some things not much more 
logically defensible, if the truth be 
admitted, than stone sandals. And is 
the conversion of Rhidago an exper- 
ience to which we might not well as- 
pire? We of America spend a great 
deal of time in what we call pleasure- 
seeking. But for the most part we are 
willing to pay other people to enter- 
tain us instead of learning how to do 
it ourselves—thus losing, as it needs 
no psychologist to make clear to com- 
mon sense, most of the worth of the 
whole process. 

But the value of this story is not 
confined to its delicate, penetrating 
criticism of modern society. It contains 
some delightful tracing of character, 
in the delineation of the restaurateur 
especially; not detailed, but admirably 
suited to the purpose of the story. 


Finally, the story is a thing of 
beauty. Not only is it a pageant of 
bright and lovely pictures, but the 
language of the tale is in itself a de- 
light. Here we find, very clearly ex- 
emplified, that skillful and appropriate 
choice and arrangement of words 
which we call style. I urge every 
reader of this story, when he has fin- 
ished his first perusal of it, to turn 
back to the beginning and read it 
through aloud. Good prose should be 
read aloud, in order to be properly 
enjoyed; and this is good prose. Let 
him read the sentences slowly, feeling 
out their rhythm, savoring the flavor 
of the words. Let him read certair 
paragraphs, as the second and third 
of the story, over and over again, 
noting the way in which the words 
fall into natural groupings, and study- 
ing the patterns made by the accented 
and unaccented syllables within these 
groups. The reader who will do this 
may have the keen pleasure of dis- 
covering for himself something of 
what is meant by the rhythm of prose. 


Such a reader is pretty sure to want 
to find some of the other stories of 
Haniel Long. He will be rewarded 
for an effort to secure an opportunity 
to read the story of Conort, the sculp- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Amirace in Rhidago 
By HANIEL LONG 


ROM the lower bay I liked the 

look of Rhidago. Its dwellings 

were set-in the green spaces, and 

as the sun rose higher, I could 
see they had infinite variety of color 
among the palms. I landed upon a 
quay of sculptured marble. The roofs 
of the warehouses were supported by 
caryatides. The faces of all the carved 
maidens were the same, though gesture 
and drapery varied, and each bore 
the name Amirace. 

The townspeople were overflowing 
with life. The boys about the quay 
were apt at any moment to leap into 
the air with yells of joy. The cabbies, 
could not address their steeds without 
passionate cries. 

I walked up the central thorough- 
fare into a world of banyans and 
palms. The lamp-posts of gold rested 
on cloven hoofs, and their bases were 
shaggy. I saw lawns and fountains 
everywhere, and marble seats. Youths 
in leopard skins were delivering gro- 
ceries; a group of girls dried innumer- 
able pink, yellow, and violet garments 
on a sunny slope. 

There was a monument in the public 
square, and I found fhat it too was 
dedicated to Amirace. The young 
woman wore a garment which left one 
breast bare; and as the marble had 
been skilfully painted, the statue ap- 
peared less a likeness than life itself. 
The hair was black, the brow ivory, 
the lips carnelian; and in the aspect 
of the face was something comforting, 
mingled with an intelligence hard to 
credit. 

I asked a stranger whose monument 
it was. 

He replied, “Hers who taught the 
world to dance.” 

“She lives here?” 

“Yonder.” He indicated a white 
temple across the square. 

I turned to a cafe nearby; and seat- 
ing myself at a table on the pavement, 
under a gold mohur-tree, ordered a 
cooling drink. The proprietor was as 
big a man as I ever saw. 

“How long has Amirace lived here?” 
I asked him. 

“For ten years, good sir.” 

“I wish you would tell me about 
her.” 

“How it happens,” he began im- 
pressively, “that the art of dancing 
has come to perfection in Rhidago, is 
a mystery. For once Rhidago, more 
than any other town on the bay of 
Vesale, was a city of merchants and 
markets. Railroads from every direc- 








How Rhidago changed from a city of 
commerce and merchants to a city of 
dancing and laughter through the 
teachings of Amirace the beautiful, 
and wherein lay the secret of her 
power is the theme of this strangely 
appealing tale. You will find Rhidago 
in no atlas, but whether you are satis- 
fied with our workaday world of ma- 
chines or find it dull, this fantasy will 
give you a route map to new ideas. 








tion ran down to its quays; along the 
quays lay ships from every island of 
the seven oceans. Commerce and the 
art of dancing had hitherto been re- 
garded as the antipodes of each other.” 


I liked the stately manner of the 
proprietor. 

“And for another reason the world 
was astonished that Rhidago should 
learn to dance. Our ancestors had 
handed down to us from time imme- 
morial a unique custom of dress. 
Though resentful, we had respected 
the tradition, and had gone about 
swathed in yards and yards, verily 
in kilometers, of cloth, leather, and 
braided metal. Our hats were heavy 
as lead and sometimes extended out 
from the brow five or six feet. Our 
sandals were of stone, rarely weighing 
less than sixty pounds apiece for a 
grown man. And while it is true that 
a sandal of stone never needs a cob- 
bler, you will agree with me, sir, that 
such footwear tends to make any mo- 
tion , difficult, and dancing really 
hazardous. 

“But one morning this maiden es- 
tablished herself in rooms overlooking 
the city plaza and put up a modest 
advertisement to the effect that she 
taught dancing to those who really de- 
sired to learn. This notice disturbed 
the indifference of certain passers-by. 

“The newcomer had astonishing suc- 
cess. An illustrious youth, reading the 
inscription on her door in a moment 
of weariness, concluded that it might 
be worth his while to look into the 
matter. He found his tutor to be both 
young and fair; and such effect did 
her instruction have upon him that 
presently he adopted a simplified form 
of clothing, and well-nigh went danc- 
ing mad. He began ardently to teach 
maidens to dance, and was soon the 
most followed youth in the town. 

“But his comrades, growing jealous, 
asked him where he had his knowl- 






edge. He said, from Amirace the beau- 
tiful. And how does she instruct you? 
But he could say no more. This they 
thought strange; and it is a curious 
part of the story that none of the 
many youths who learned the art of 
dancing from Amirace could explain 
the methods used by the young woman.” 

“A remarkable story,” I interrupted 
him to say. “So she never fails?” 

“Never. Nor has she ever turned 
away a person. It is said that she can 
teach a pair of stilts to dance. It is 
no uncommon sight, I assure you, to 
see a dozen pair of stone sandals 
thrown from her casements in a single 
afternoon. 

“Now, although her pupils were 
mute, her name soon became a house- 
hold word. The podesta, himself a 
lively young fellow and one of her 
most active students, created an office 
called Mistress of the Revels, to which 
he appointed her; and in this honor- 
able position she instituted the custom 
of Floralian and other public dances 
at various seasons of the year. The 
city sets aside for her an outdoor am- 
phitheatre, in a park called the Place 
of Amirace. She has at her disposal 
all the lutes, recorders, and viols of 
the city, sumptuous stores of colored 
silks and other cloths for costumes and 
settings, and gold and silver without 
stint. For Rhidago does nothing by 
halves; and perceiving the ardor of 
great genius in Amirace, and delight- 
ing in the gentle art she teaches, it 
sustains her in every way. 

“Soon the school children found 
dancing the most important part of 
their studies. The hours which men, 
women,.and children set aside for the 
practice grew so numerous that com- 
merce became a matter of secondary 
importance. Traditions were neglected 
and forgotten. Dancing was found to 
be the only proper occupation for 
free-born persons. Hats fell into dis- 
use; as to shoes, stonemasons threw 
aside their chisels. Nature reduced 
the wants of the community so that 
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money meant less and less. 

“Yet money flowed in; for as the 
fame of Amirace spread, pilgrims be- 
gan to come, in dozens, then in hun- 
dreds, finally in thousands, to witness 
our dancing festivals. The city exacts 
from each visitor a small fee; and 
with the money thus obtained an un- 
obtrusive form of government is main- 
tained. 

“Multitudes of artists from all parts 
of the world come to dwell here; sculp- 
tors, workers in metal, necromancers, 
dyers of cloth, musicians, merry- 
andrews, poets, playwrights, philoso- 
phers, gathered together in schools.” 

My host paused, and I inquired, 
“What is the secret of her power?” 

“No one says,” he replied. “It is 
hard to find the words. But all her 
pupils are her slaves, and so virtu- 
ously does she live, that women ac- 
claim her as well as men.” 


We heard the sound of distant mu- 
sic. “What is that?” I inquired. 

“Today is the festival of black- 
haired boys. They have made their of- 
ferings in the Place of Amirace, and 
are now returning to the city.” 

I waited. Soon there came into 
sight thirty or forty lads, dancing a 
morrice with much spirit, to the sound 
of their own pipes. Some wore track- 
suits of flame, of iris-blue, of peacock ; 
others had not bothered, as I imagined, 
to dress. I asked my host about the 
diversity of costume. 

“Except on the occasion of certain 
festivals, no one is permitted to appear 
unclad in the streets but those who 
have won prizes in the Agonalia of 
March. Otherwise, everyone ornaments 
his person as he chooses. 


“We enjoy hundreds of festivals. 
Every day in the year is sacred. You 
observed that the lads who danced by 
were not followed by a crowd. We 
have such plenitude of spectacle that 
we do not stand gaping about the 
streets. People must work, eat, and 
sleep, sir. We lead our lives, and at- 
tend those festivals that most concern 
us. I always go to the festival of 
vats, in October. Occasionally I am 
among those present at the Vinalia of 
April, and I have been seen at the 
Major Dionysia. Tomorrow I expect 
to witness the feast of soups, because 
my chef is a contestant; the lad has 
a way with garlic. This fiesta is pre- 
ceded by the Matronalia, which my 
wife and I usually attend from a sense 
of civic duty, and followed by the 
Celebration of Centaurs, a droll 
enough affair, let it be whispered. 
Then too, being a father,” he smiled 
deprecatingly, “I always participate 
in the Feast of Fathers.” 

“You are a father?” 

“I am. Two boys in the group you 
saw just now were mine. Consider 











the honor to me, who grew up in an 
age of heavy eating, of pastries and 
puddings, and am a Falstaff in appear- 
ance, to have both my sons among the 
Bare Boys!” 

“I congratulate you. As for your 
personal appearance, you are most 
fortunate. Let others be as willowy as 
they please, a restaurateur needs sub- 
stance. But your festivals interest me; 
tell me, what is on for day after to- 
morrow?” 

The proprietor took a leather case 
from his pocket. “This is the tenth, 


is it not?” he asked. “May is a typical ° 


month; perhaps the calendar will in- 
terest you.” 
I read as follows: 


May 12—Parade in honor of Philosophers 
who Died of Laughter. 

May 18—Celebration of Heavy Hats taken 
off in all ages and places. 

May 14—Dances of Blonde girls, and after- 
wards the Contest of Sherbets. 

May 15—Celebration of first Golden Roses. 

May 16—Pomp of Oculists, with Glorifi- 
cation of Good Eyes 

May 17—Feast of Exquisite Mountebanks; 
Garlanding of Voltaire. 

May 18—Disparagement of Solemnity. 

May 19—Contumely of Coinage, with par- 
ticular Spitting upon Silver Dol- 
lars. 

May 20—Rivalry for Supreme Charm 
among Priests and Physicians. 

May 21—Masked Ball of the Trees and 
Stars. 

May 22—Commemoration of Brave Hearts 
tortured to death in the past. 

May 28—Grand Celebration of Men with 
White Beards. 


I exclaimed: “Does this continue 
through the year?” 

“Without interruption.” 

“But it presupposes wide cultiva- 
tion among your townsmen.” 

“True. But reflect that the art of 
dancing rests upon a final synthesis 
of all the elements of life.” 

I admitted to my host that he had 
given me something to think about. I 
was now eager to see Amirace herself, 
and thanking him, I took my way 
across the square to the white temple. 
After a moment’s meditation I entered 
the portal. 

Amirace herself was sitting in the 
sun, on a seat behind which grew 
flowering oranges. I bowed, and she 
rose and looked me in the face. 

“I have come to learn to dance.” 

She led me through the hypostyle 
hall into the Holy of Holies, where 
she pointed to a broad couch covered 
with skins of wild animals. I sat down, 
filled with curiosity and joy. 

Amirace clapped her hands, and 
from invisible places music swelled 
into the chamber. Then rising gaily 
and flinging aside her outer robes, she 


extended her arm and began to impro- ~ 


vise dancing steps, calmly, quietly. 
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It was then I noticed that she was 
barefoot. I trembled. 

“So that is your secret,” I cried. 

“Come,” said she. “Be barefoot too, 
and dance with Amirace.” 

But I continued to gaze: certainly 
her small heels appeared to have 
wings. One who travels the earth never 
lacks surprises; and kneeling down in 
a sudden storm of delight, I made sure 
that the little golden plumes were 
part of her, that she was truly a wing- 
foot maid. 

My heart was pounding. For I have 
never felt that man, in becoming man, 
had exhausted his destiny, but rather 


- that he might dream of some day sur- 


passing himself and attaining in a 
measure still undetermined to the 
bird-like. But as she did not cease 
calling me, I rose and threw off tunic 
and boots. : 

We clasped hands: round and round 
that chamber we danced, faster and 
faster, our bodies lost in one circling. 
The walls of the temple fell away 
first, and then all our surroundings. 
More and more I grew conscious of 
the moons, the unquiet seas, the sleep 
of forested mountains. I entered the 
life of the universe. ~ 

It was not hard for me now to per- 
ceive why the youths of Rhidago had 
profited so well by her instruction. 
With a partner who knew the ways of 
larks and eagles, they must have found 
the delights of commerce growing dim; 
and the austere tradition of the stone 
sandal could hardly have seemed well 
inspired even to the most conservative 
of them. 


Reprinted from “Notes for a New Mythology” 
by permission of the author. 





Reality and Beauty 
(Continued from page 4) 


tress of youth; or the story of the 
mysterious Professor Greenlaw who 
disappeared so strangely from his 
classroom and his office; or the story 
of “How Pittsburgh Returned to the 
Jungle.” 

We finish the reading of a story 
by Haniel Long with the conviction 
that the modern world may not be so 
right as it thinks in its assured beliefs 
as to what things in life are most 
worth while: there may be values in 
living which we of today in the United 
States are missing. Also the story it- 
self gives us an experience of beauty, 
such as poetry sometimes gives, but 
prose only very rarely. The reader 
who permits himself to enjoy that 
experience to his fullest capacity will 
be very glad that Haniel Long is writ- 
ing; and if he sees, as well, what Mr. 
Long means, what he is about, he 
may agree with me that we have no 
work in contemporary fiction which is 
more significant than his. 
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PAUL GREEN WITH HIS SMALL SON 


Folk Chronicler of Carolina 


Ps ELIOT GREEN was born 
March 17, 1894, near Lillington, North 
Carolina. His family were landowners, 
and as a child, together with his father 
and brother, he worked in the fields. He 
says he was one of the first to introduce 
tobacco-farming in his vicinity, but his 
interest waned after spending three hun- 
dred dollars making his crop, and selling 
it for nineteen dollars. Any extra money 
earned on the farm he spent in books, and 
after his somewhat desultory schooling, 
he taught school for two years. In 1917, 
Mr. Green entered the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, where his first 
play, Surrender to the Enemy, a typical 
Civil War play, won a prize while he was 
a freshman. 

For two years his university career was 
interrupted by service in the World War. 
When he returned to North Carolina, he 
was fortunate enough to arouse the in- 
terest of Professor Frederick Koch who is 
enthusiastic in his belief in the power of 
folk drama. Paul Green was fitted by early 
experience and inclination to work out 
Professor Koch’s idea, for he had always 
been interested in the Negroes with whom 
he was associated, sung their ballads with 
them, listened to their stories and their 
ideas on life, sympathized with their woes. 
“I was one of them,” he says, “neither 
black nor white, but one of them, children 
of the moist earth underfoot.” 

In his study of this type of drama, Mr. 
Green found interesting parallels between 
the plays of Irish folk-lore and the leg- 
ends of Carolina. A reading of Synge’s 
“Riders to the Sea” and of Green’s “The 
Last of the Lowries” will reveal a simi- 
larity in musical phrasing and inflections. 
From “The Last of the Lowries”: 

“ ... And when the rain and the wind 
come raring down and the cypress trees is 
moanin’ in the dark and the owls a-honing 
through the night, I think on them three 
lyin’ dead thar in the woods and the water 
washin’ over them, and me with nothin’ but 
their clothes to remember on and show for 
them I was prided for.. .” 

The same is true of “The No’ Count 





The No ‘Count Boy 


A One-Act Play 
By PAUL GREEN 





NOTICE 


“The No ‘Count Boy" is reprinted from “In 
the Valley, and Other Carolina Plays," by Paul 
Green, copyright 1928, by Samuel French, Inc. 
Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that this play, being fully protected by law, 
is subject to a royalty, and anyone presenting 
it without the consent of the owners will be 
liable to the penalties by law provided. Ap- 
plications for acting rights must be made to 
Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 





CHARACTERS 
PHEELIE 


nos, her beau 
The No ’Count Boy 
An old Negro Woman 
Time: Several years ago 
Prace: Before a farmhouse in eastern 

North Carolina 

SCENE 

The scene is the small yard immediately 
before a Negro cabin. At the right front 
is a thick lilac bush with a bench beside 
it, and to the left from this a clumpy china 
tree with a rocking-chair under it. At the 
left rear is a well, roughly boarded up, a 
chain and battered tin bucket hanging 
from a cross-piece above. In the back is 
the cabin. Rickety steps lead up to the 
door in the center. It is an afternoon late 
in summer. 

Pheelie, a neat Negro girl of seventeen, 
is sitting on the bench by the lilac tree 
looking through a book. She is dressed in 
cheap clothes—a white dress, white shoes 
and stockings. 

Presently there is the sound of an ap- 
proaching buggy in the lane off at the left 
and a voice calls, “Whoa!” Pheelie listens 
a@ moment, and then, without turning her 
head, gives it a toss and goes on fingering 
the leaves of her book. Enos comes in at 
the left and stands watching her. He is a 
short stocky Negro of twenty or more, 
dressed in a faded gray suit and black 
felt hat. His celluloid collar and scarlet 
tie shine out brilliantly against the black 
of his face. 

Enos (In a drawling voice that now and 
then drops into a stammer): Well, Phee- 
lie, heah I is. 

Pueeu (Looking up casually): I see 


you is, and you’s ’bout a hour early. 

Enos: But ain’t you all dressed up to 

? 

Pueeue: I’s dressed up, but I ain’t 
ready to go. 

Enos: I drapped by a little early hoping 
—a—mebbe you’d lak to take a small drive 
befo’ church begun. 

Puree: (In the same cold voice): 
Thanky, I don’t believe I wants to take 
no drive befo’ church begins. (She becomes 
absorbed in her book.) 

Enos: Seems lak you’d druther look at 
dat old book dan talk to me. 

Pueeuie: Mebbe I had. (He feels his tie, 
twirls his hat, and spits softly through his 
teeth off to one side.) 

Enos: Whut sorter book is it, Pheelie? 

Puee.te: It’s a fine pitchture book. 

Enos: Whah’d you get it? 

Puee.ie: Dis mawning I was up to Mis’ 
Ella’s helping her hoe out de gyarden, and 
she told me a whole heap "bout de places 
she and Mr. Jack went when dey was mar- 
ried. And she give me dis book dat showed 
a passel of things. She said one place dey 
went to was some sorter Falls or some- 
thing lak dat, whah de water poured over 
in a great river and made a racket same 
as de world was busting up. 

Enos: Dat ain’t nothing—mostly talk, | 
bet a dollar. 


PHEELIE pOmeing the book with a bang): 
Dat’s whut you allus says. You don’t care 
a straw *bout gwine off and seeing things. 

Enos (Amazed): Whut’n de name of 
Old Scratch ails you? and you engaged to 
me! 

Pueetre (Softening): But, Enos, you’s 
so samey, allus satisfied wid whut you has. 
You des’ gits my goat. 


Enos (Humbly): If you means I ain’t 
tuk wid no wild idees or sich ’bout trips 
way off — to see folks making fools 
of deirselves, den I is samey. But you lis- 
ten heah, chile, dey ain’t no meracles and 
sich off dere lak what you thinks. Onct I 
spend a good five dollars gwine on a ’scur- 
sion to Wilmington, and dey wa’nt a thing 
to see, not ha’f as much as dey is on dis 
heah farm. 

Pueewie: You gut to have eyes to see 
things. Some folks is natchly bawn blind. 

Enos (Placatingly): Well, mebbe when 
we’s merried we'll take a little trip to 
Raleigh or Durham and see de street cyars 
and big buildings. 





— 





Boy,” here printed. 

The short plays are simple in incident 
and in the characters which he employs— 
plantation-owners, poor whites, Negroes. 
The relationship between the three types 
and their influence one on the other make 
his plots, as in “The Lord’s Will,” “Lone- 
some Road,” “In the Valley,” “White 
Dresses,” and “The Goodbye.” 

Similar themes make the drama of his 
full length plays—the ambitious Negro 
anxious to raise the level of his people 
makes the play In Abraham’s Bosom. The 
relationship of white man and mulatto is 











the theme of The House of Connelly, which 
ran last year in New York. 

His new play, Potter’s Field, Mr. Green 
describes as “a symphonic play of the 
Negro people.” He follows here the chron- 
icle plan which characterizes Du Bose 
Heyward’s Porgy and The.Green Pastures. 

Not only as a playwright but as a novel- 
ist is Mr. Green making himself known. 
His first novel appeared last fall, The 
Laughing Pioneer. Here again he depicts 
the South as he knows it, portraying the 
conflict of old ideas and new and painting 
the dying struggle of the “old aristocracy.” 


Pueetr: But I wants to go furder, 
elean to de mountains, and right on den 
mebbe. 

Enos: ’Y craps, must think I got a can 
of money buried somewhah. 

Pueeuie: I don’t nuther. Us could hobo, 
or walk part de way, des’ fool along. 

Enos (Laughing): Hobo! Us’d hobo 
right into some white man’s jail, dat’s 
whut. And dey ain’t nothing to dat wa'k- 
ing business. We'd be a purty sight wid 
our feet blistered and somehody’s bulldog 
tearing plugs out’n—well, you knows whut. 

Puree ([gnoring his reply): Setting 
dere looking through dat book 1 gut 
plumb sick and tar'd of you and all dis 
farming and sweating and gitting nowhah 
—sick of everything. 

Enos (Hyeing her): Honey chile, de 
last time I was heah you said you'd lak it 
working in de fields wid me and keeping 
de house and sich. 

Pueeute: I will, Enos, I reckons I will. 
But dat dere book set me to wanting to 
go off and git away. 

Enos (Moving his chair over to her): 
Listen to me. I knows I ain’t fitten to 
breave on you, but I’s gwine do my best 
by you. And whut you reckon? Mr. Pear- 
son done told me today dat he’s having 
de lumber sawed .to build our house. Sep- 
tember she’ll be done, den you’n me kin 
have business—kin see de preacher. 

Pueevie (With signs of interest): Whut 
kind of house is it—des’ a shack wid a 
stick-and-dirt chimley? 

Enos (Jubilantly): Now I was des’ a- 
hoping you'd ax dat. No, suh, it ain’t no 
cow-shed you could th’ow a dog though 
de cracks—hunh—unh. It’s gwine be a nice 
frame house wid a wide po’ch, and it’ll be 
ceiled. And listen heah, it’s gwine have 
wallpaper. And, honey, Mr. Pearson said 
he wanted you to come up a-Monday and 
help choose de pattern. (He looks at her 
delightedly.) 

Puree (Her face brightening some- 
what): Oh, dat’s so nice of you and him! 
(She bows her head.) 

Enos: Whut’s de matter now? 

Pueeire (Looking up with tears in her 
eyes): You’s too good to me, Enos, and I 
hadn’t ort to allus be so onsatisfied. 

Enos: Sho’, never mind now. (He puts 
his arm around her.) 

Enos (After a moment): You want to 
take dat little drive now? 

Puevue: I mought, I guess. 

Enos (Slapping himself): Hot dog, den 
le’s go, honey! 

Pueeuie (Brightly): Lemme shet up de 
house and we'll be ready. (She starts up.) 

Enos (Standing wp): Aw right, honey 
babe. I sho’ laks to see you jollied up. And 
I’s gut annuder surprise foh you too. Well, 
we ain’t gwine drive behind no flop-yured 
mule dis time. 

Pueevie: We ain’t! (She starts toward 
the left to look out.) 

‘ Enos: Naw, suh, I’s driving Egyp’ to- 
ay. 

Preeure: Mr. Pearson’s fine hoss! 

Enos (Grinning): Yeh, yeh, sho’ is. I 
worked hard all de week, and dis mawn- 
ing he come to me and axed me if I didn’t 
want Egyp’ to haul you wid tonight. 

Puree (Looking off): Dere he is. Ain’t 
dat fine, and is he safe? 

Enos: Safe! Safe as a cellar. But, Lawd, 
he kin burn de wind! 

Purette: Goody-good. Now come help 
me shet de house. 

(They have hardly disappeared when a 
slender Negro youth of sixteen or seven- 
teen, barefooted and raggedly dressed in 
an old pair of overalls, shirt and torn 
straw hat, comes in at the right front and 
stands staring after them. He is whittling 
a green walking-stick. In a moment he 











pulls out a small mouth organ and begins 
playing a whirling jig.) 

Enos (Coming back around the corner): 
Who’s dat playing tu beat de band? (He 
and Pheelie come back into the yard. 
Pheelie stares at the boy in delighted as- 
tonishment. Suddenly he winds up on a 
high note. As he beats the saliva out of 
the harp against his thigh, he bursts into 
a loud joyous laugh.) 

Pueevie: Lawd, you kin play. Who is 
you? 

Enos (With a touch of authority in his 
voice): Whut you want heah? I ain’t never 
seed you befo’. 

Boy (/n a clear childish voice, as he 
looks at Pheelie): You ain’t? 

Enos: Naw, I ain’t. Whut you mean 
walking up in people’s yards and acting 
lak you was home? 

Boy: I thought I mought get me a drink 
from de well dere. 

Puree: Help yo'’se’f. (He draws water 
and drinks. Enos and Pheelie watch him.) 

Enos (In a low voice): I bet he’s some 
boy ran away from home. Mebbe a tramp, 
I y Pca 

Pureue: Dat boy a tramp! Hunh, he 
ain’t no sich. ™ 

Enos: 1 bet you on it. Looks s’picious 
to me. 

Boy (Returning from the well and wip- 
ing his mouth with his sleeve): I thought 
I mought git a bite to eat heah mebbe. 
(He looks from one to the other, a lurking 
smile in his eyes.) 

Puree (Uncertainly): You mought. 

Enos: Lak as not de lady wants to know 
whah you come from and whut yo’ busi- 
ness is befo’ she ‘gins to feed you. 

Boy (Laughing and. blowing out a whiff 
of music): Mostly I. ain’t gut no name. 
(Beating the harp in his hand and scratch- 
his leg with his toe.) "Way, "Way back 
down dere—(Pointing indefinitely behind 
him.)—whah I come from some of ’em 
calls me Pete, but mostly dey calls me de 
No ’Count Boy. 

Enos: Why dey call you dat fo’? 

Boy (Laughing again): ’Caze I don’t 
lak to work in de fields. 

Enos: Unh-hunh, unh-hunh, I s’picioned 
it. 

Boy: S’picioned whut? 

Enos: Aw, nothing. Anyhow dat’s a good 
name foh you, I bet. Whose boy is you 
and whah’d you come from ’way back 
down dere as you calls it? 

Boy (Quickly): Cuts no wool whose boy 
I is. As foh whah I come from, I cain’t 
tell you, bo, ’caze I dunno hardly. (Hesi- 
tating and pointing off to the right.) You 
see whah de = come down to de earf— 
*way, ’way yonder? 

Enos: I sees it. 

Boy (Grinning to himself): Well, I come 
from miles and miles beyond it. (4 kind 
of awe creeping into his words.) Lawd, 
Lawd, how fuh has I come? 

Pueevie: You been all dat distance by 
yo’se’f? 

Boy: Sho’ has. And whut’s mo’ I walked 
it every jump. (Again he draws the harp 
across his lips in a breath of music, all the 
while watching them with bright eyes.) 

Enos: Whah you gwine? 

Boy: Des, gwine! . 

Pueerre: You mean you ain’t gut no 
— place in mind—you des’ hoboing 

ong? 


Boy: Dat’s it, I reckon. 

Enos: How does you git yo’ rations— 
beg foh it? 

Boy: I pays foh it when I kin git ’em. 
Times I goes hongry. 

Enos (Looking at him keenly): You 
ain’t gut no money, has you? 

Boy (Cunningly): Dat’s awright. I pays 
foh it des’ de same. (He stops and looks 
at Pheelie with big eyes.) You’s purty as 
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a pink, ain’t you? 
Pueeve (Turning away her head): Why 
you ax dat? 
Enos (Sharply): You needn’t be think- 
ing you gwine git yo’ supper on soft talk, 
hosscake. 


Boy (Still looking at Pheelie): Whut’s 
— 

HEELIE: My name’s elia, but de 
called me Pheelie. 7 r 

Boy (Staring at her admiringly and 
cracking his palm against his thigh): 
Dawg-gone! des’ lak me foh de world. I’s 
named one thing and dey calls me annuder. 

Enos (With a hint of uneasiness): Heah, 
I ’specks you better be gwine on up de 
road. Me’n Miss Pheelie’s des’ ready to 
go out foh our afternoon drive, and we- 
don’t wan to be bothered wid nobody’s no 
*count boy. 

Boy: (His face falling): 1 hates to hin- 
der you, Miss Pheelie, and cain’t I git 
nothing t’eat—a ’tater or anything? 

Pueewe: I ’speck I could give you a 
snack in yo’ hand right quick. 

Boy: No sooner said’n done, I hopes. 
And I pays you foh it too. 

Enos (Almost sarcastically.) Gut yo’ 
pockets full of silver and gold, apt as not. 

Boy: Naw, suh, I gut something better ’n 
new money. Heah she is (Holding up his 
harp.) I plays you a piece or two pieces 
or three, and you gives me a bite and 
whut you pleases. (In mock seriousness he 
pulls off his hat and addresses them.) 
Ladies and ge’men, de fust piece I renders 
is called “De dark-eyed Oman.” It’s music 
*bout a ’oman what had three little boys, 
and dey tuk sick and died one June night 
whilst de mocking birds was singing. And 
allus adder dat dey said she had a dark 
shadow in her dark eyes. (He clears his 
throat, spits once or twice and lays the 
harp gently to his lips. Closing his eyes, he 
begins to play. Enos stirs about him as the 
notes flood from the boy’s mouth, and now 
and then he looks questioningly at Pheelie’s 
averted face. The boy’s nostrils quiver, and 
he makes a sobbing sound in his throat. 
Tears begin to pour down his cheeks. After 
@ moment he winds wp with a flourish.) 

Enos (Gruffly): Lawd Jesus, dat rascal 
kin blow! 

Pueevie: Whah you learn dat? 

Boy: It’s a made piece. 

Enos: Who made it? 

Boy (His face troubled): You believes 
I made it, don’t you, Miss Pheelie? 

Pueeue: Dat I do. 

Boy (His face clearing): Aw right den. 
And Ill play you anudder piece foh dat 
snack of grub. 

Pueewte: "Tain’t dat, ’tain’t dat. We 
laks to heah you. I’ll feed you foh nothing. 

Boy: Well, listen to dis, folkses, dis 
moan song. (He again pulls off his hat and 
makes his stage bow.) Ladies and ge’men, 
dis is a talking piece I’s gwin render. It’s 
*titled “De Coffin Song,” and tells *bout 
a nice gal whut went away from home all 
dressed out in white and died, and dey 
sont her body to her Muh and Pap. Dis 
heah’s de Coast Line coming down de track 
on a dark and rainy night wid her coffin on 
boa’d. (He closes his eyes and begins blow- 
ing the choo-kerr-choo of a starting train. 
He intersperses his blowing with short 
speeches.) 

De rain is beating on de window panes 
and everybody is mo’nful. (The choo-kerr- 
chooing takes on a sobbing note, and the 
speed of the train increases.) De old man 
and de ’oman is at de station waiting foh 
deir daughter’s body, her dey loved so well, 
oh, her dey loved so well. “Don’t cry, 
honey, she gone to heaven,” de old man 
say, Lawd, I.awd, de old man say. Den he 
heah dat coffin-blow. 

(A long, mournful wail of tie engine’s 
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whistle follows, swallowed wp in the grow- 
ing speed of the locomotive. He opens his 
eyes and begins to chant forth his bits of 
dialogue.) Now she’s balling de jack ’cross 
de river trustle. 

(He quivers and sings with the straining 
timbers of the bridge.) 

Heah she is passing by de gavel-pit. How 
she goes by, how she goes by! Lak a great 
black hoss, a great black hoss, and now 
she’s blowing foh de crossing. 

(The whistle moans again.) 

Her Muh and Pap’s on de platform at 
de station and dey feel deir hearts in deir 
moufs at de crying of dat train, Lawd, 
Lawd, de crying of dat train! 

(Again he gives the coffin-blow, long 
and heart-breaking.) 

De train she slow up. 

(The choo-kerr-chooing slowly stops.) 

Dey takes out de coffin and flowers and 
puts her in a huss, and dey all drives off 
slow, slow, lak dis. 

(He plays a sort of dead march and 
stalks back and forth across the yard.) 

Den de next day dey takes her to de 
graveyard, de ,onesume graveyard. And de 
preacher preach —shout hallelujah — de 
preacher preach and de people sing, shout- 
ing glory to de lamb. And den dey ’gin 
th’ow dirt in on her. 

(He imitates the thump, thump of clods 
falling on the coffin.) 

Den de favver and muvver and sisters 
and brivvers all cry out loud. Her Pap 
cries lak dis. 

(He gives forth a long deep groan.) 

And de sisters and brivvers lak dis. 

(A medley of weeping sounds.) 

And de muvver cry lak dis. 

(A high piercing shriek.) 

And den dey roach up de grave and de 
preacher make prayer—“Lawd, Lawd, 
Jesus, have mercy upon us—” Den dey all 
go off and dey ain’t nothing left ’cepting 
a crow in a high scraggly pine a-saying: 

(He mingles his music with a raucous 
h-a-r-r-c-k, h-a-r-r-c-k.) 

Den adder dat when night come, dark 
and rainy night, de last thing is a small 
wind in de bushes lak dis: 

(A trembling flute-like note rises, bub- 
bles and disappears. He beats the harp 
against his hand and looks uncertainly at 
Enos and Pheelie, the tears wetting his 
cheeks.) 

Enos (Presently): I cain’t deny you gut 
de world beat handling dat baby, but 
whut’n de name o’ God makes you cry so 
much? 

Boy (Watching Pheelie’s bowed head): 
When I plays dat piece I feel so lonesome 
lak I cain’t help crying, 1 allus cries. 

Enos: I’s seed folks cry when deir peo- 
ple died, but Lawd, I never seed no sich 
cry-baby as you. . 

Boy: You’s hard-hearted. Look at Miss 
Pheelie, she’s crying. 

Enos: Help my life! What ails you, 
Pheelie? 

Pueeve (Hurriedly drying her eyes): 
Don’t make no fun of me, Enos. I des 
had de blues agin. 

Enos (Patting his hat anxiously): Heah, 
don’t you git to feeling dat a’way no mo’ 
honey. Le’s go on wid our drive. 

Boy: You calls her honey! 

Enos: Dat I do. She’s my gal, dat’s 
whut. And listen to me—I don’t want no 
no ’count fellow come piddling by wid a 
harp and wild talk to git her upsot. 

Boy (Unhappily): I didn’t know you 
was her man. I-I thought she was too 
purty and lak an angel foh dat. (Pheelie 
looks at him tearfully and he gazes back 
warmly.) 

Enes (Coming up to her and catching 
her by the arm): Come on now and let dat 
fellow go on whah he’s started. 








Pueetr (Springing up): Turn me a- 
loose. He’s gwine stay right heah if he 
wants to and eat and sleep to boot. 

Enos (Hesitating a moment and then 
flaring out, his timidity and slowness 
gone.): De hell you say! (He turns sud- 
denly towards the boy and points off to 
the left.) You see ’way, ’way yonder in de 
west whah de sun is setting on de tops of 
dem long-straw pines? 

Boy (Questioningly): Yeh, yeh, I sees 
it. 
Enos (Moving toward him): Well, I 
wants you to git in dat road and in three 
minutes start dere. 

Pueevie (Putting herself quickly before 
him): He ain’t, I tell you. 

Bor (Emboldened by Pheelie’s protec- 
tion): You means you wants to run me 
off befo’ I gits my rations? 

Enos: I don’t keer whedder you gits any 
rations or not. I wants you to leave heah 
befo’ you gits Pheelie all tore up wid 





yo’ foolish notions. (Snapping.) You better 
git from heah! 

Boy: You better go tend to yo’ hoss, 
bo. I heah him trying to git loose. 

Enos (Looking appealing at Pheelie): 
Egyp’s gitting restless, Pheelie. You bout 
ready? (He steps to the left and calls.) 
Whoa! whoa dere, Egyp’! Come on, 
Pheelie, and let’s go. 

Pueewie (Shaking her head determined- 
ly): I ain’t gwine on no drive wid you, 
and dat’s my last say. 

Enos: Oh, hell fiah! (At the left he turns 
and speaks): You des wait heah, you little 
pole-cat, and I’ll fix you yit. (He hurries 
out.) 

Boy (Turning boldly back into the yard): 
Hunh, dat nigger ain’t nothing but bluff. 

Pueevie: And he ain’t gwine make you 
leave nuther. You stay right wid him. 

Boy: He thinks you’s gitting to laking 
me, dat’s whut he thinks. (He falls to 
staring at her intently.) 

Pueeie: Why you look at me lak dat? 

Boy (Shyly): How old is you? 

Puee te: Seventeen. 

Boy (Joyously): Den we’s des de same 
age. Cain’t—cain’t I call you Pheelie? 

Puree (Looking at the ground): Yeh, 
Yeh, you kin. 

Bor: I feels des’ lak I knowed you all 
my life, and I ain’t never seed nobody lak 
you in all my progueings, nobody—and I’s 
travelled a heap too. 

Puee.tie: And you’s seed a monstrous 
lot whah you travelled, ain’t you? Yeh, you 
has, I bet. 

Bor: I has dat—I.awd, Lawd! 

Preeuim (Dropping into the rocking- 
chair): Has vou seed any big rivers and 
waters and sich? 

Pav: Piverc! Tawd, veh! 
Pueeure: Has you been by a place whah 
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a great river pours over a steep hill roar- 
ing lak de judgment day? 

Box (Dropping on his knees and mark- 
ing in the dirt as he ponders): I dunno— 
Yeh, yeh dat river was two miles wide and 
you had to stop yo’ yurs in a mile of it. 

Pueevie: Go on, go on, tell me some 
mo’. Has you been in any big towns? 

Boy: Has I? I’s been in towns dat had 
streets so long dey wan’t no coming to de 
end of ’em. 

Pueevie: Was dey many people dere? 

Boy: People! People! (He rolls over on 
the ground at the remembrance of it and 
then sits wp) All kins and sizes. People 
running, people walking, some wearing 
diamont dresses and gold shoes. Rich, my, 
my, how rich! Ortymobiles as big as dat 
house wid hawns dat jar lak a earfquake 
and D’iler busting all at onct. 

HEELIE: I been looking at pitchtures in 
dis book, but nothing fine as dat. (She 
brings the book and shows it to him.) 

Boy: (Somewhat disturbed): Yeh, I’s gut 
a book lak dat. (He begins picking his 
teeth meditatively with a straw.) It was 
giv to me by a peddling man. (Smiling 
wisely.) But dat was befo’ I went out 
travelling foh myself. Lawd, Lawd, ’pared 
to what I’s seed in New Yawk dat book 
ain’t nothing. 

Pueevie: New Yawk! You been dere? 

Boy: Dat I has. She’s a long ways yon- 
der too, mebbe two hundred miles, who 
knows? But Pheelie, dat’s de place to go, 
everything easy, people good to you, noth- 
ing to do but eat ice cream and mebbe 
now and den drink lemonade—and see 
people, people! worse’n de fair at Dunn. 
Never seed sich a mess of people. (Enos 
is heard quieting his horse.) 

Peeve: How'd you travel so fuh and 
pay yo’ way? Must take a lot of money? 

Boy: I walked, dat’s ow, bum my way. 
And when I gits hongry I plays my harp. 

Pueevie: Whah you sleep? 

Boy: You don’t know nothing ’bout trav- 
elling, does you? I sleeps on de warm 
ground. Come sunset, I stops in a hollow 
and breaks down bushes and rakes up 
pinestraw and sleeps like a log. And in 
de mawning I wake and sees de jew on 
everything and heahs de birds singing, and 
I lies dere a while and practice on my 
harp. Den I’s off down de road breeving 
de fine air and feeling des’ as happy as 
I kin. - 

Purser (Vehemently): I done told 
Enos we could do lak dat. I sho’ has told 
him time and ag’in. 

Boy: Would you lak to live dat-a-way? 

Pueev: Unh—hunh, yeh, oh, yeh, I 
would. 

. Bor (Earnestly): Why cain’t you, Phee- 

e? 

Pueeuie (Twisting her hands nervously) : 
I dunno—I want to—I do wants to go and 
keep on gwine. 

Boy (Leaning quickly forward): Pheelie, 
Pheelie, come on wid me and go tromping 
through de world. You kin leave dat bench- 
leg Enos behime. 

Pueeve (Turning impulsively towards 
him and then dropping her head): I cain’t 
do it, I’s ’fraid to. (nos slips in at the 
left rear and watches them.) 

Boy: I tell you we would have de best 
time gwine. Come on and go wid me. 

Pueeve (Hesitating): I—mought do it 
—lI’s half tempted to do it. 

Boy (Catching her hand): I tells you 
whut—how ’bout me waiting out in de 
woods dere till dark comes down and den 
you kin put on a old dress and j’ine me? 

Pueevie (Pulling her hand unwillingly 
from him): Dat’d be fine—fine, but 
wouldn’t folks raise cain? 

(Continued on page 28) 









BOOKS 


That Have Meant Most To Me - 
By JANE ADDAMS 


OME books are to us not so much 

books as they are vital experi- 

ences. This depends not only 

upon the book itself, but also 
upon the sum of influences and of 
social trends under which it is read. 
A young person reading today Tol- 
stoy’s What to Do Then might find it 
difficult to conceive the profound im- 
pression which it made upon sensitive 
people when it first appeared. 


At this period, in the late 80’s, there 
was a widespread uneasiness in regard 
to existing social conditions. An aston- 
ishing number of writers undertook to 
formulate this feeling or to describe 
the conditions from which it arose. Al- 
though few of these writers have taken 
a permanent place in English litera- 
ture as had their forerunners, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Arnold, many of them 
gave at the moment a challenge to the 
English reading public. The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London, Darkest Eng- 
land and the Way Out, Charles Booth’s 
monumental study Life and Labor of 
the People of London, Beatrice Webb’s 
first-hand story of her voluntary ex- 
periences in sweatshop and factory, 
and the brilliant Fabian essays con- 
taining the early work of Shaw, 
Sidney Webb, and Olivier, found an 
echo in the United States where a 
lesser literature of the same sort was 
beginning to appear, although it did 
not reach its height until a decade 
later. 


Into such an atmosphere came the 
challenge of Tolstoy’s book written 
with that overwhelming sincerity and 
simplicity which distinguish the works 
of genius. The book was the record 
of a great man writing out his personal 
scruples and the reader found that 
the scruples were his very own, put 
as he never could have put them him- 
self. 


In What to Do Then, Tolstoy has 
drawn the contrast between the toiling, 
underfed peasants in the fields, and 
the life led by himself and his friends 
at the nearby manor house, whither 
the idlers had come from Moscow, to 
enjoy the pleasures of country life in 
summer. They were carelessly absorb- 
ing the services of peasants whose 
help was urgently needed to secure 
the crops of hay and grain during the 
brief and over-burdened days of har- 
vest and in certain instances, as when 


In a recent national ballot for twelve women 
who had made the greatest contributions to 
human progress, Jane Addams ranked highest 
among living American women. This is a fair 
index of the love and esteem in which she 
is held throughout the world. Her name has 
been synonymous with Hull House, Chicago, 
for over forty years. Her independent mind, 
her many books on varied phases of social 
welfare, and her courageous fight for world 
peace have linked her with every constructive 
social movement. 


the rain threatened to fall upon the 
drying hay, their luxurious living im- 
periled the crop itself. He also illus- 
trated the thesis by a description of 
the frightful conditions after one of 
the periodic Russian famines. 


But even in such a young country 
as the United States Abraham Lincoln, 
years before, driven by the existence 
of slavery to a long meditation on the 
basic relations between man and man, 
had carefully written down: “As labor 
is the common burden of our race, so 
the effort of some to shift their shares 
of burden onto the shoulders of others, 
is the great durable curse of the race.” 
And this from a man whose youth had 
known incessant labor, whose hands 
were calloused from swinging the axe 
and guiding the tiller—an experience 
as unlike Tolstoy’s as the European 
noble was unlike the American pioneer. 


Some of us who were making sincere 
efforts to deal with the results of city 
poverty were startled by Tolstoy’s pas- 
sionate revulsion against the attempt 
at a solution through benevolence al- 
though even then we realized that 
there was nothing in Russia corre- 
sponding in reasonableness and extent 
to the painstaking and very genuine 
efforts made in the United States to 
bring intelligent and permanent help 
to individual cases—efforts which we 
believed would lead inevitably'to legis- 
lative and economic reforms. For many 
reasons therefore, the accusation 
brought in What to Do Then was al- 
most unbearable to thousands of young 
people who read it in the late 80’s and 
early 90’s. This was true although we 
saw that rural conditions in Russia 
had become as out of date in the 
United States as had the cradle which 
the peasants were using to harvest 
the wheat. 
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Most of these readers whether they 
finally worked through the problem to 
their own satisfaction, or whether they 
lived on as best they could without a 
sense of having solved it, found their 
lives in greater or less degree perma- 
nently changed. Respect for hard 
simple labor was reinforced if not 
glorified by Tolstoy’s feeling in regard 
to it, at least the desire remained to 
simplify one’s personal living and to 
lessen one’s selfish absorption of other 
people’s labor. 

How many of his readers found the 
sense of joyful freedom in labor that 
Tolstoy himself describes at the close 
of the book, one cannot know, but this 
joy is one of the elements which re- 
main distinctly in one’s mind and the 
passage describing the release which 
Tolstoy finds in the wheat field, para- 
lleling a famous episode in Anna Ka- 
renina, is one of the finest passages 
ever written even by that great master 
of literature. Tormented as he had 
been for years by the intolerable inner 
unrest, he tells us how he found him- 
self, happier, kinder and more serene, 
and how the problems that had beset 
him resolved themselves after he made 
his great decision and began manual 
work, 

Through this book and others Tol- 
stoy may have prepared our Western 
minds for the message of Gandhi 
which is so similar in its indictment 
of Western civilization and equally 
insistent in its call to labor and simple 
living. 

A message such as this comes from 
time to time and strikes harshly upon 
a permanent sore spot in the careless 
hearts of men. 


Adapted, by permission of Miss Addams, from 
The Christian Century. 
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William Butler Yeats 


From the Gehic Twilight 


yy, MONG the distinguished visi- 
W\ tors that America has seen 
this winter is the Celtic poet, 
\ William Butler Yeats, who 
has done so much to revive Irish folk- 
lore and Irish literature. Since the be- 
ginning of the Twentieth Century, he 
has been identified with the group that 
is mainly responsible for Ireland’s 
national literature. Together with J. 
M. Synge and Lady Gregory, he 
established the Abbey Theatre in Dub- 
lin—whence the distinguished Irish 
players came. 

Mr. Yeats was born at Sandymount, 
near Dublin, on June 18, 1865, but his 
early years were spent in and about 
London. As a child, he roamed the 
country of Sligo, listening eagerly to 
the “old wives’ tales” with which the 
region abounded. It was there, he 
says, that he became accustomed to 
hearing the wail of the banshee, and 
acquainted himself with the ancient 
heroes “whose shadows still fell across 
doorways.” 

“My memories,” he said, in speaking 
of those times, “are fragmentary, iso- 
lated. I was unhappy. Why? I do not 
know. There was no reason for it. Yet 
I remember praying that I should die. 
And one night I woke up afraid that I 
was dying and then I prayed that I 
might live. 

“I was a difficult child to rear. My 
own thoughts engrossed me and my 
teachers did not seem to be able to 
make any impression upon me. It was 
my father who taught me to read, and 
it was, he who conquered my wander- 
ing mind.” 

Because his father, John Butler 
Yeats, wished him to become an artist 
like himself, Mr. Yeats studied paint- 
ing for three years, but he found that 
he could do nothing but imitate his 
father who was at that time painting 
portraits. He preferred to browse in 
libraries reading and translating old 
Gaelic poems. 


After the appearance of his first 
books, Mosada, a dramatic poem, and 
The Wanderings of Oisin, a collection 
of lyrics, Yeats went to London again. 
Here, as a young man, he fell in with 
a number of the younger poets of the 


century—W. E. Henley, William Mor- 
ris, the Rossettis,,“It was then,” he 
remarked, “that I feel that my educa- 
tion was really begun. I remember 
the first time I heard Shaw speak, and 
I shall never forget the fluency of his 
words nor his witticisms.” Ten years 
he remained in London, but always 
in his mind there was the idea of 
giving Ireland a characteristic litera- 
ture of her own. It was his play, 
Countess Cathleen, which no English 
manager would produce, which really 
started the idea of the Irish National 
Players and brought him back to his 
native land. Then followed a period 
of dramatic production, plays written 
to supply the Abbey Theatre, some in 
prose and some in verse: Cathleen ni 
Houlihan; The Hour- 
Glass; The King’s 
Threshold; Deirdre. 
In 19238, Mr. Yeats 
was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature, and _ since 
1922, he has been 
senator of the Irish 
Free State. He feels 
that the Ireland of 
his youth is changing, 
that it is no longer 
a land of after-dinner 
oratory, of sentimen- 
tality, of a ‘broth of 
a boy’.” About Ire- 
land’s future, he says, 
“Treland will become 
a country of small 
manufacturers and 
farmers. How far it 
will be a country of 
intellect, it is diffi- 
cult to predict, though 
I believe that the intellectual tradition 
will persist. The danger is that Ire- 
land will choose prosaic properity in 
preference to other things.” 


When he is at home, the poet lives 
with his wife and two children in an 
ancient tower on the outermost Irish 
coast—the “Tower” sung of in. his 
latest collection of lyrics: 


I pace upon the battlements and stare 

On the foundations of a house, or where 

Tree, like a sooty finger, starts from the 
earth; 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


And send imagination forth 

Under the day’s declining beam, and call 
Images and memories 

From ruin or from ancient trees, 

For I would ask a question of them all. 


He lives surrounded by legends and 
ghosts—all grist to his poetic mill. 
Quite casually he remarks, “The 
ghosts have been seen at their game of 
dice in what is now my bedroom.” 
And again, “The country-people see 
at times certain apparitions whom 
they name now ‘fallen angels,’ now 
‘ancient inhabitants of the country’ 
and describe as riding at whiles ‘with 


>» 


flowers upon the heads of the horses’. 

Of his poetic plays, The Land of 
Heart’s Desire is perhaps the best 
known—a one-act play about a bride 
who, on May-Eve, was called away 
by fairies. Of the lyrics, the one most 
quoted, and, strange to say, the one 
least liked by the author, is “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 


The Wild Swans at Coole’ 
The trees are in their autumn beauty, 
The woodland paths are dry, 
Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 
Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. 


The nineteenth Autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count; 
I saw, before I had well finished, 
All suddenly mount 
And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous 
wings. 


I have looked upon those 
brilliant creatures, 

And now my heart is 
sore. 

All’s changed since 1 
hearing at twilight, 

The first time on this 


shore, 

The bell-beat of their 
wings above my 
head, 

Trod with a lighter 
tread. 


Unwearied still, lover 
y lover, 

They paddle in the cold, 

Companionable streams 
or climb the air; 

Their hearts have not 
grown old; 

Passion or conquest 
wander where they 
will, 

Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on 
the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 
By what lake’s edge or pool 
Delight men’s eyes, when I awake some 


day 
To find they have flown away? 


The Fiddler of Dooney” 


When I play on my fiddle in Dooney 
Folk dance like a wave of the sea; 
My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet, 
My brother in Moharabuiee. 
(Concluded on page 13) 


1Reprinted from Later Poems, by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, by permission of the 
Macmillan Company, publisheis. 
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ROUN 


The Round Table is open to student contribu- 
tions of special merit: prose of not more than 400 
words, poems of not more than 50 lines each. 
Manuscripts must be typed or written in ink, and 
cannot be returned. Give your name, age, school, 
address, and English teacher’s name. All manu- 
scripts submitted are also considered for the 
Schoiastic Awards in March. Address: Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Saint Valentine's Eve 
Cupids and bows, arrows and darts; 
Masks and costumes, and young upstarts; 
Colored paper strewn on the floors; 
Sweethearts dancing through the doors; 
Candy in plenty, and love notes, too, 
Fach one saying, “I love you true;” 
Red hearts flaunted on the sleeve, 
These we find on Valentine’s Eve. 

—Clara Hendricks, 

McGuffey H. 8., Oxford, Ohio 


The Vendor of Wine 
“This is strange wine, my maid. 
I drink and drink, and yet the cup 
Is never drained. I have not seen a wine 
So richly crimson, as if the grape, when 
crushed, had bled. 
Sweet it is, yet in the mouth 
Strangely it tastes, bitter and sweet at 
once; 
Sometimes the more of one, again the 
other dominates. 
I’ve drunk in many taverns, many wines, 
But this is altogether new.” 


“It is strange wine, my friend. 
The cup may not be emptied. Drink what 
you wish, 
It will be always full. 
You have not seen this wine before, nor 
will again, 
No other vendor knows it. I have no kind 
Save this; myself I make it.” 


“I pride myself on knowing wine. Tell 


me, 
What is it makes it thick, yet potent? 
Intoxicating, no; and yet it drives the 
y mad, 
Quickens the senses, till all life seems to 
revolve 
In meaning round the cup.” 


“Into this wine go tears, a bit of 
laughter; 

Sunshine as it strikes the waves, a wood- 
bird’s song; 

Wind on a hilltop, wet wild nights, some- 
times 

A poem or two. Each cask’s a little dif- 
ferent. 

I mix it with mine own heart’s blood, 

A few bright drops to give it color, and 
the sweet-and-bitter taste. 

Nay, sir, I will not take your gold. The 
wine is not for sale. 

It was a gift to you, because your eyes 
are kind.” 


“What do you call this wine, my maid, 
That gold cannot secure, that is so strange- 
ly mixed, 
That answers all life’s questions within 
its ruddy heart?” 
“Language was not made for such a 
task 
As naming wines. For want of better 


wo 
Men call it Love.” 


—Elsie Whalley 
John Marshall H. 8., Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Georgianna Smith, teacher. 


TABLE 


Miss America, 1933 
The country’s agog over elections 
And going to the dogs in all directions; 
Lack of funds gives rise to queer expres- 
sion; 
The world is caught in violent depression; 
And I should plan for future bread and 
meat, 
But it’s more vital to me, sweet, 
To wonder if you love me yet 
Than bother with a boring foreign debt. 


—Mary Frances Bell 
Greenville (Mich.) H. 8. 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor, teacher 


Red Geraniums 


That night when Dad and I sat on the 
porch steps together, he said, “It’s like 
that, honey. When you’re older, death 
won’t seem so hard. It will come so you'll 
take it kind of natural-like.” 

I looked at the geraniums in the window- 
box across the street. They were dark red 
in the gloom of an October evening. “Death 
will seem kind of natural,” he had said. 
It was natural to be alive, but when I 
thought of dying, everything twisted in- 
side of me. 

Dad laughed, “You wouldn’t want to 
live forever would you, kiddo?” I hadn’t 
thought of that. I’d grow tired of living 
after awhile and I’d want to die. Mother 
was rattling the dishes inside. Why do 
the dishes? Why do anything? I had a 
sudden sense of futility. Then I remem- 
bered Dad beside me. I looked at him 
from the corner of my eye. He was smiling 
at the man across the street. In a minute 
they’d be talking. They’d be talking about 
lawns, and watering and cutting. They’d 
talk satisfactorily of the weather. They 
were happy. And they were going to die. 
Life would keep on without them; with- 
out me. Other men would talk to their 
neighbors about lawns, and watering and 
cutting. Then they’d laugh and say good- 
night. It wasn’t right. I wanted to run 
after Dad and tell him that he would die 
and not to bother about Mr. Randall. 
But it was no use. I’d tried to tell him 
before, and he’d laughed and said it would 
get kind of natural-like. 


Then I was tired. Tired of thinking of 
dying. Dorothy would come soon and I 
would’t have the dishes done. It was a 
welcome thought. I went in where there 
was light and there weren’t any geraniums 
and depressing thoughts. The dishes were 
light-heartedly dirty. Bob was whistling 
in the bathroom. Pretty soon I knew he’d 
come out and shave one side of his face 
by the kitchen mirror. Then he’d go back 
into the bathroom and shave the other 
side. Some of the tightness left my heart 
when I remembered his red head and the 
towel around his waist. Mother was laugh- 
ing with him about something. I didn’t 
ask what it was. It was enough that they 
were laughing. 

—Margie Cunningham 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. 8S. 
Miss Belle McKenzie, teacher. 
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The Student Forum 


(Scholastic will print under this heading 
letters it deems of special merit, not 
exceeding 300 words, on subjects of 
student interest.) 











“A Century of Progress?" 
Dear Editor: 

Yes, Mr. Editor, “More people today 
can read, can appreciate the great achieve- 
ments of thought and art, than ever before 
in the world’s history, “but pray, how 
many of these people have enough Lin- 
colnian Common Sense to stop buying 
patent medicine? How many of these peo- 
ple know that a good yellow carrot a day 
will give you far more “pep” than any 
foods which are advertised by the comic 
strip to mentally deficient people? How 
many people can keep a high standard of 
living without spending lopsided amounts 
of money? Hoy many people know how 
to live efficient lives? When you have 
shown me that at least a quarter of these 
people that “can read” have common sense 
and can manage themselves, then Mr. 
Editor I am ready to listen to your praise 
of these people, without blushing. 

—Edward T. Mish 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


* * ” 


To the Rescue 
Dear Editor: 

I don’t agree with C. V.’s (Easton, Pa.) 
opinion. I don’t think the average boy or 
girl who reads the Scholastic or who has 
the good fortune to subscribe to it, would 
arrange meetings to discuss the “Poetry 
Corner” or “Inflation and Deflation,” but 
it is impossible to forget our “Name this 
Author” and the other contests sponsored 
within the few delightfully interesting 
pages. 

The coming of the “Scholastic” is a 
source of joy and is warmly welcomed by 
our students. Really, you know, C. V., 
Literature is made quite democratic in 
the “Scholastic,” whereas it is extremely 
dry in stiff-backed books. “Scholastic” can 
be joyfully read outside of school, can’t it? 

—Helen Balmain 
Ursuline Academy 
San Antonio, Texas 
* * * 


“The Road Away from Revolution" 
Dear Editor: 

On January 2, President Hoover’s re- 
search committee of social trends released 
a 1568-page report on its three years sur- 
vey of the twentieth century changes in 
this country. A statement of the report is 
that “no assurance” can be given that a 
“violent revolution” can be averted in this 
country in the near future “unless there 
can be more impressive integration of 
social skills and fusing of social purposes 
than is revealed in recent trends.” 

The above statement, from such a source, 
appears amazing and startling to the aver- 
age reader, but the same thought, expressed 
in even plainer and more dramatic lan- 
guage was contained in the farewell essay 
of Woodrow Wilson, “The Road Away 
from Revolution,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug- 
ust, 1923. (To be found also in Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, Gosset & Dunlap, Vol. 
II, pages 395-398.) 

—Douglas Johnson 
Waco (Texas) High School 


* ” * 


Quintessence of Melinkovitch 
Dear Editor: 
C. V. of Easton should learn that a 
long and serious bull session on “Inflation 
and Deflation” should be held, and soon. 
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He should learn that. poetry is beautiful, 
that it can be the means for much happi- 
ness. He should learn that an understand- 
ing of the past—“Up from Slavery”—will 
make the present less confused. And, by 
the way, will he please tell me how several 
people can converse properly on the broad 
and interesting subject of “Melinkovitch’s 
run last Saturday.” 
—S. A. Perlman 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Shock Absorbers 
Dear Sir: 

I am replying to your editorial “There 
Is No Santa Claus,” which questioned the 
wisdom of the idealistic classroom atmos- 
phere. 

It occurs to me that in this particular 
situation the teacher may be likened to 
the automobile manufacturer. The latter 
knowing that his product will inevitably 
travel over rough places, equips it with 
shock absorbers which make such riding 
less painful. My contention is that our 
teachers by holding before us the ideals 
of beauty and truth are arming us with 
shock absorbers, or instruments of under- 
standing which will enable us to see 
through the “vicious and dishonest” prac- 
tices of the outside world and to remain 
level-headed in the face of them. The de- 
gree to which teachers are successful in 
developing these ideals will perhaps indi- 
cate the extent to which the world of 
reality can be made less ugly. 

—Clarence J. Sperling 
Downingtown, Penna. 





The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 11) 
I passed my brother and cousin; 
They read in their books of prayer; 
I read in my book of songs 
I bought at the Sligo fair. 


When we come at the end of time, 
To Peter sitting in state, 

He will smile on the three old spirits, 
But call me first through the gate. 


For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance, 

And the merry love the fiddle 

And the merry love to dance. 


And when the folk there spy me, 
They will come up to me, 

With “Here is the fiddler of Dooney !” 
And dance like a wave of the sea. 


The Song of Wandering Aengus’ 

I went out to the hazel wood 

Because a fire was in my head, 

And cut and peeled a hazel wand, 
And hooked a berry to a thread; 

And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-like stars were flickering out, 
I dropped the berry in a stream, 

And caught a little silver trout. 


When I had laid it on the floor, 

I went to blow the fire a-flame, 

But something rustled on the floor, 
And some one called me by my name: 
It had become a glimmering girl, 

With apple-blossom in her hair, 

Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 


Though I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 

I will find out where she has gone, 

And kiss her lips and take her hands; 
And walk among the long drappled 


grass, 
And pluck till time and times are done 
The silver apples of the morn, 
The golden apples of the sun. 





Beyond the Measure of Man 
“Rhyme,” by Marie de L. Weich in The 
Commonweal for Jan. 25. 
Swift as blazing wood, 
The heart is swifter; 
Slow as melting ice, 
The heart is slower. 


High though cedars rise, 
Love rises higher; 
Low though moss creeps, 
Love creeps, lower. 


Blind as moles stare, 
The heart stares blinder; 
Clear as eagles gaze, 
The heart gazes clearer. 


Far though stars stand, 
Love stands farther; 
Near though bodies lie, 
Love lies nearer. 

Suggestions for Study: Wherein lies the charm 
of this poem? What is the poet’s theme? By 
what poetic means does she make her point? By 
what rhetorical means is the poem made vivid? 


More Lincoln Lore 
“Lincoln Pardons a Prisoner,” as told to 

Rose C. Feld by Alice Albertson in 

Woman’s Home Companion for Febru- 

ary. 

In the War Department at Washington, 
there is a bureau of Confederate Records. 
In these records are listed the names of 
Thomas Theophilus Brown and his brother 
George—members of Company F, First 
Battalion of the Maryland Cayalry. On 
August 1, 1863, these.'two men were vap- 
tured by the Pnier forces, at Brandy 
Station, Virginia’, ... °° ie 

Alice Albettson, who tells: of their re- 
lease, ig the daughter of.*Thomas Theo- 
philus Brown. Adding to the many tales 
of the gentleness and humanity +6f the 
Great Emancipater, she ‘recounts the tale 
of her mother’s» bravery in running the 
blockade between Alexandria and Wash- 
ington, paddling down the Potomac be- 
tween the walls of the gunboats in the 
darkness of the night, in order to intercede 
for her husband who, rumor had it, was 
to be court-martialed and shot as a spy. 

Suggestions for Study: What picture of India 
Frances Brown does her daughter give you? Of 
Theophilus? Of the President? In what way is 
this story in accord with other tales of Lincoln’s 
generosity? What other stories do you know? 


Setting the Stage of Time 
“History in the Talkies,’ ky Andrew R. 

Boone in Scientific American for Feb- 

ruary. 

In so far as is humanly possible, every 
surface detail in the historical film dramas 
made by the major producers is correct. 
When an actress appears in a gowr sup- 
posedly worn by some ancient queen, 
chances are that the garment duplicates in 
detail—even to the petticoat—one worn 
many centuries ago. 

At the Fox studio, Hollywood, the au- 
thor found himself looking across London’s 
famous Trafalgar Square. Seed, soaked in 
formaldehyde and planted less than two 
weeks before, had sprung up to provide 
a luxurious green carpet in the formal 
English garden. Artists were painting St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on a backing. No pains 
had been spared to secure the illusion of 
reality. : 


r 
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Suggestions for Study: Cavalcade, Alexander 
Hamilton, The Sign of the Cross, are the moving 
pictures mentioned in this article. If you havg 
seen any of these, recall striking bits of histori- 
cal detail. What historical novels that you have 
read would make interesting films? Have you 
ever seen a production where neglect of histori- 
cal accuracy has spoiled the picture for you? 
Could costumes and properties be perfect, and 
yet the film convey a wrong impression of his- 
torical truth? 


The "Royal Family" 

“Lionel, Ethel, and I,” by John Barrymore 
in The American Mazagine for February. 
King, Queen, and Jack, remarks the 

author in a vivid and informal survey of 

the famous Barrymore family, all three 
of whom are now appearing in Rasputin. 
“Ethel Barrymore is still Queen in the 

Royal Family, and she would no more 

abandon the theatre than Queen Mary 

would give up the traditions and customs 

of the House of Windsor to become a 

door-to-door saleswoman for vacuum clean- 

ers. But here she is, in the movies with 

Lionel and me—the three of us together 

in one show for the first time, since, as 

kids (more than forty years ago), we 
played Camille in a barn on Staten Island.” 

Suggestions for Study: In what way are 
these reminiscences good publicity? Which of 
the Barrymores have you seen on the stage? in 
moving pictures? What are some of the charac- 
teristics which make them great actors? Look 

up reminiscences of others: John Drew, E. H. 

Sothern, George Arliss, etc. 


The Old, Old Game 
“Learned Professor Bites the Dust,” by 

Sarah Addington in McCall’s for Feb- 

ruary. 

The pen has always been an acknowl- 
edged victor over the sword, but here we 
find ‘it in competition against itself, in- 
dulging in a sort of “wearing down” pro- 
‘gess to accomplish its ends. If Tom Mc- 
Whorter, star reporter of The Evening 
Banner, could not win the Grammarian’s 
daughter by fair means, then, in accord 
with tabloid ethics, he must do it by foul. 
This he proceeds to do, pricking with evil 
pen the most sensitive spots. How Tim 
finally wins not only the hand of the fair 
Brenda but the respect of Brenda’s father 
provides a new method of warfare and a 
most amusing story as well. 

Suggestions for Study: Read this story care- 
fully. What are some of the Professor’s pet 
abominations? What are some of the errors 
which you find yourself making frequently? 
What are some of the errors made by other 
people that you find annoying? List ten common 
errors of speech which the average person makes. 
Read an article in some reputable newspaper. 
Read, if possible, the same information as report- 
ed in a tabloid. What differences do you note? 


Impasse 
“End of the Hunt,” by Edwin Granberry 
in the Forum for February. 

Vivid and tragic is this story of a man’s 
heroism and a child’s fear, etched against 
a background of darkening woods. With 
barely any preface, no description, not an 
unnecessary word, the tale is told with 
the directness of an old ballad from the 
first moment of impending doom to the 
inevitable catastrophe. 


' Suggestions for Study: What is the situation? 
What information is given you? What do you 
have to infer? What feeling is the author able 
to stir in you? Why is the dog necessary to the 
story? What part may the horse play? What 
possible endings could you give to the story? 
Why is it more dramtic to leave the tale un- 
finished ? 











|| ERE’S a new kind of a prize 
| offer. Many of you have read 
my book, Adventures in Read- 
" ing; it is in most public and 
school libraries. I have promised the 
publishers that I would write a second 
volume, Further Adventures in Read- 
ing, and put in everything that lack of 
space made me leave out of the first— 
everything, that is, that young people 
really want, for this is a book for young 
people themselves (parents, librarians, 
and teachers can read it, as they read 
the first one, over their shoulders, as 
it were). So I offer five dollars for the 
best suggestion received from a reader 
of Scholastic telling me some subject 
I should consider, some question I 
should answer, in this book that was 
not in the last one. (Don’t tell me 
“detective stories,” for I’m going to 
have those anyway.) For every sug- 
gestion used I will give a book. For 
further details, see the Stokes adver- 
tisement in this issue. When you write, 
put in an addressed envelope and I'll 
send you the leaflet on how to run a 
book-club, which is fairly melting 
away in response to your demands. 
There are high schogl pupils to 
whom Erick Berry’s Careers of Cyn- 
thia will be more than a jolly book 
about young artists earning their liv- 
ing in New York. If you are thinking 
about doing that yourself sometime, it 
will be a real guidebook. For it takes 
the heroine of Illustrations of Cynthia, 
a pleasant set of stories of life in an 
art school, to the Great City and 
shows her establishing herself in the 
many jobs by which a beginner gets 
a foothold. You feel the slow, hard 
pull of going around to offices with 
your work, and you get the warm, 
bright spirit of youth that keeps be- 
ginners going. I have helped to “buy 
art” in the past, and I can vouch for 
the truth of the magazine-office parts! 


The Miniature World 


For a long time I have wanted a 
book to be written about the use of 
the microscope, one that would prac- 
tically force a boy who read it to run 
to the nearest magnifying-glass and 
see for himself hidden marvels around 
him. There have been several that did 
a good deal toward this, but their pic- 
tures have not been large enough: such 
a book should have many page photo- 
graphs showing just what you would 
see if you looked, for instance, at a 
bit of weed, or leaf-mould, or electric 
filament, or your own hair, through 
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nducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y.C. 


the magic lens. The book I wanted 
has just appeared: Seeing the Unseen, 
by Robert Disraeli. Besides the big 
pictures, photo-micrographs by the 
author, there are suggestions on the 
choice of a microscope and clear direc- 
tions for its use, and with every pic- 
ture goes descriptive matter about the 
object under the lens, to help you do 
what is at the base’ of all scientific 
investigation: “Always ask yourself 
WHY and HOW, and again WHY, 
and again and again.” 


A new book on modes of travel has 
just been published: Labert St. Clair’s 
Transportation Since Time Began; 
Land, Air, Water; you can call it just 
Transportation for short, but it needs 
all that title because it gets into one 
book (with pictures) what usually 
takes three. More than that, it is so 
completely up-to-date that it reaches 
into the future. This is of course in 
the aviation section, on which, as one 
of my personal hobbies, I do try to 
keep abreast of the times. The auto- 
giro is already well-established in our 
civilization, but the rocket-ship is still 
on trial: do not think, however, that 
it is in any sense a mere dream-ship. 

' * ‘Writing Is Fun! 

Creative Expression, by Alma Pas- 
chal], has fired me with a desire to 
live m¥-life over. If I had found this 
book when I was fourteer or so, I 
would not only have had‘a grand time 
with it, but would have saved years 
of experimentation. It shows one the 
secret of writing freely, like one’s 
self—and this is the hardest thing for 
a writer to do. Fancy a book on writing 
that begins by asking you to imperson- 
ate, dramatically, a back-seat driver 
or a girl taking her dog for a walk! 
Miss Paschall teaches at Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, and I congrat- 
ulate her classes: this book is really 
creative. Also I am glad to see how 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Careers of Cynthia, by Erick Berry (Har- 
court Brace), $2.00. 

Seeing the Unseen, by Robert Disraeli 
(John Day), $2.00. 

Transportation Since Time Began, by 
Labert St. Clair (Dodd, Mead), $2.50. 

Creative Expression, by Alma Paschall 
(Harper), $1.20. 

Franciscan Poets, by Benjamin F. Musser 
(Macmillan), $2.00. 

The Mad Musician, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler (Doubleday), $2.50. 

The Unconquerable Tristan, by B. M. 
Steigman (Macmillan), $3.00. 
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often Scholastic and Saplings are 
quoted: some of your own work may 
be there. It is a textbook, but does 
not look like one in its rainproof green 
covers. 

Franciscan Poets, by Benjamin F. 
Musser, will be especially welcomed 
in Catholic schools, where indeed it 
will prove a special inspiration. But 
any library could use it, for the names 
of the poets are world-known: among 
the moderns Francis Thompson, Cov- 
entry Patmore, Father Ryan, and 
those great lights in the world’s sky, 
Petrarch, Dante, the blessed Thomas 
More—together with many others in 
all countries who followed Franciscan 
ideals. 


Giants of Music 


An excellent life of Beethoven, by 
Robert Haven Schauffler, Beethoven: 
the Man Who Freed Music, has just 
been abridged and published at a lower 
price, under the title, The Mad Musi- 
cian. This title is of course ironic: as 
he says, “About 1815 the Viennese 
began to call Beethoven ‘the mad 
musician’ . . . How were these simple 
folk to realize that he whom they held 
to be a fool or a madman was a great 
genius in parturition over a beauty 
full of ‘the peace that passeth under- 
standing’?” I have never read a life 
of this tragic genius that did not stir 
me to the depths, but this one has the 
advantage of being also a guide to his 
music; it is illustrated throughout with 
quotations from the scores. If you still 
play the piano—and if I did not, 
how many golden hours all alone I 
would miss!—you can use this book 
to help you play Beethoven as well 
as to understand him; if you take him 
through the phonograph or radio it 
will help you to listen intelligently. 

Just in time for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Wagner’s death (February 
13) comes a remarkably fine biogra- 
phy, The Unconquerable Tristan, by 
B. M. Steigman (head of the English 
department of Seward Park High 
School, New York, whose interesting 
article on figure skating appeared in 
the January 7th issue). This new and 
authoritative study deals with the 
composer in connection with the cen- 
tral episodes of his career—his rela- 
tion with Minna, with Mathilda 
Wesendonck and with Cosima von 
Biilow. Naturally, it is alive with in- 
terest for the student of human nature, 
as much as for the, musician, 
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Can America Design Her Economic System? 
An Appraisal of Proposed Plans’ 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


=SSHE crash of our financial house 

of cards in 1929 and the ensuing 

social crisis has had several bene- 

ficial results. None is more im- 
portant than that it prodded many 
thinking people to see the economic 
system as it really is. Important sug- 
gestions for and criticism of a new 
economic state began to come from the 
minds and pens of publicists, social 
scientists, a few industrial leaders, 
and from governors of states. Men 
long bound by fear began to speak 
their minds fearlessly; as they did so, 
inevitably their minds worked more 
clearly. 

Out of the chorus of growing con- 
demnation of our: economic system 
which permitted starvation in the 
midst of plenty one theme was heard 
—the system was unplanned. Without 
control and co-ordination such a huge 
and complicated interdependent 
scheme could not be expected to work. 


From a wide range of minds and- 


groups came denunciations of the cur- 
rent social order, and outlines of de- 
signs for a new one. College presi- 
dents produced papers on “A Planless 
World.” Prominent bishops of churches 
publicly indicted the vicious “acquisi- 
tive society” which precipitated a 
crisis by “competitive profit-seeking 
principles.” Captains of industry, 
notably Mr. Daniel Willard, President 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, publicly questioned the 
soundness of certain phases of capital- 
ism. Journalists exposed the false ad- 
vice of our business forecasters. Thus, 
a whole library of criticism and pro- 
test prepared the way for constructive 
plans. 

Early in 1931 the proposals began 
to appear, some were merely outlined, 
others were accompanied by blue- 
prints and specifications for a new 
system. Two proposals for agricultural 
reconstruction were laid before the 
public, one by Governor Roosevelt of 
New York, in January, 1931, another 
by Professor W. B. Pitkin in August. 





1A more complete interpretation of these plans 


can be found in Dr. Rugg’s forthcoming book: 
The Great Technology, and in his Study Guide 
to the Great Technology, to be published by 
ia ad and Company, New York. 


on March 
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In June and July two of the more 
comprehensive plans were announced 
—that by the publicist, Stuart Chase, 
who for a decade had been describing 
and interpreting our economic system, 
and that by Dr. Charles A. Beard, for 
thirty years a pioneering and critical 
student of the relation between eco- 
nomic and political life. These were 
followed in September by a plan of- 
fered by Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Company, for the 
stabilization of industry, in October 





by John T. Flynn’s plan for “A Se- 
curity Wage,” in November by Gov- 
ernor Philip LaFollette’s state plan 
for Wisconsin. The American Federa- 


tion of Labor and the United States 


Chamber of Commerce made pro- 
nouncements concerning the general 
situation. 

Altogether more than thirty pub- 
lished plans were presented for criti- 
cism and discussion. Early in 1932 
eleven of these were reprinted with 
brief interpretation and critique by 
Dr. Beard in his America Faces the 
Future. Since that time a score more 
have appeared. I shall classify the 
plans and outline a few of their chief 
features. 


A General Classification of the Plans 


Five Comprehensive Plans: Beard, 
Chase, Soule, LaFollette, Swope. 


These deal with the general reorgan- 
ization of the economic system. 

Two plans for agricultural recon- 
struction: Governor Roosevelt of New 
York and Professor Walter B. Pitkin. 

One plan for creating employment 
in a depression: Professor Frank D. 
Graham. 

Two plans for guaranteed employ- 
ment: Proctor and Gamble Company, 
Columbia Conserve Company. 

Twenty plans for unemployment in- 
surance: Twenty have been noted; 
there may be scores in existence. 

In addition, one plan, that of Deane 
and Norton, proposes the combined 
use of unemployment insurance and 
“share-the-work.” 

My classification points to the first 
conclusion about them: more than half 
of them are intended to supply limited 
protection for the worker in case of 
future depressions. Twenty are frank- 
ly schemes for unemployment insur- 
ance or security wages, and one other 
is a plan for putting workers to work 
the moment industries begin to slow 
down. Thus only five are comprehen- 
sive analyses dealing with general or- 
ganization of the economical system. 

Let us interpret very briefly the 
chief provisions of these five plans. 
Continuance of Private Ownership? 

All of the comprehensive plans as- 
sume that we shall muddle our way 
out of the current depression, and that 
there is no need of making drastic 
changes in the nature of the economic 
system itself. In general, the plans 
postulate private ownership of basic 
means of production—farms, factories, 
mines, power utilities, transport and 
communication. There are certain ex- 
ceptions, such as the LaFollette State 
Plan, which provides for public own- 
ership of “instruments of common 
necessity.” 


Tendency Toward Collectivism 
Although’ all five plans imply the 
continuance of private ownership, 
four of them partially reflect a ten- 
dency toward greater collectivism. 
Even Mr. Swope’s plan for industry 
to stabilize itself, while assuming 
private capitalism, is a distinct move 
away from the free competition which 
is characteristic of modern industry 
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today. It does this by setting up na- 
tion-wide trade associations which, 
through discussion based on adequate 
information, are to exert informal 
pressure on manufacturers to prevent 
over-production. 

If Swope’s plan is a step away from 
free competition, the other four go 
several steps further. Definitely, they 
assert that social reconstruction is 
implying more collectivism, more so- 
cial control of economic activity, more 
government interference, and less 
competition. Indeed, the very trend 
toward national planning is itself a 
move toward collectivism. 


Who Is to Control? 


Control over the system is the cen- 
tral economic problem and, in the 
long run, control resides in ownership. 
In the main, the plans tend to leave 
ewnership with the individual and 
prescribe various forms of govern- 
mental control. The planners propose 
to get collective control with indi- 
vidualistic ownership. 


How Is Control Exercised? 

Three plans, namely those of Beard, 
Chase, and Soule, are in agreement on 
certain points. All would have a Na- 
tional Council or Board made up of, 
or assisted by, experts such as engi- 
neers, economists, accountants, law- 
yers. All would have Congress give 
the Board power to collect complete 
information concerning production and 
distribution, resources, machine tech- 
nology, man power, wages, prices, 
stocks, etc. They would authorize the 
eomplete analysis of the changes in 
industry and compel the publication 
of facts concerning the system. The 
plans are definite in providing author- 
ity for analysis and study. 


Do the Plans Control Money? 


All four plans assume the continu- 
ance of our current system of money. 
Chase would leave it to the “experts” 
to determine how it should become 
“managed” and would provide for 
experimentation with various methods. 

Not one of the plans fixes or con- 
trols prices definitely. 

Beard alone would limit profits. In 
his plan all industries are to be de- 
clared national public service enter- 
prises, affected by public interest. 
Hence he would restrict them to the 
principles of prudent investment and 
fair return. One can assume that he 
would have Congress give the National 
Economic Council power to regulate 
profits, as he suggests three to six 
per cent as a “fair return.” All the 
planners would control profits indi- 
rectly by larger income taxes on indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

Chase and Soule condemn wide- 
spread speculative profit and Chase 
recommends “drastic curb,” especial- 
ly of the stock market. 


How About "Purchasing Power"? 

Four plans do not provide for a 
definite fixing of wages. Chase stipu- 
lates that there should be a “universal 
minimum.” There is, in the plans, a 
general assertion of the principle of 
“a decent standard of living,” but no 
description is made of standards, or 
how to guarantee them. Thus the plans 
do not deal with the control of pur- 
chasing power directly. On the con- 
trary, the authors place their reliance 
chiefly on the effective functioning of 
the plans, which will keep people at 
work with fair regularity, and to that 
extent will guarantee purchasing 
power. Four of the plans provide for 
unemployment insurance or its equiv- 
alent. Beard, however, regards this as 
a foe of, not a substitute for a planned 
economy. Summing up, there is no 
clean-cut guarantee that the workers 
will have a high purchasing power 
commensurate with the tremendous 
natural resources of the nation and 
our current machine technology. Only 
Chase seems to be excited about the 
latter. 

* * 


Summing up, then, the plans are 
essentially for “a controlled private 
capitalism,” with slight tendencies to- 
ward collectivism. In general, they 
advocate a large amount of control at 
the top. But, except for limited pro- 
visions in LaFollette and Soule, they 
do not advocate public ownership. 
They propose to superimpose public 
control upon an economic system 
owned privately. In this respect the 
plans are in sharp contrast to the 
collectivist conception of ownership 
as set forth in the doctrines of Social- 
ism, Communism, Guild Socialism and 
the like. As a single example note the 
provision in the current Socialist plat- 
form: 

Public Ownership: Public ownership and 
democratic control of mines, forests, oil 
and power resources, public utilities deal- 
ing with light and power, transportation 
and communication, and of all other in- 
dustries. 


Plans for Unemployment Insurance 

Of the scores of make-shift insur- 
ance plans for protecting the purchas- 
ing power of the worker during de- 
pressions, which may be in operation 
somewhere in the country, I have 
found twenty. These are of five types: 
four compulsory plans; three joint- 
contribution plans; three cooperating 
employer’s plans; four union benefit 
plans, and six employers’ plans. Sum- 
marized, the chief recommendations of 
these are as follows: 

First: Only four are intended to be 
compulsory, established by state law. 

Second: They provide very little 
real purchasing power even during 
their term of operation. This is very 
short, generally not over ten weeks. 
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Hence they provide comparatively no 
protection in major depressions. 

Third: In some of the plans the 
employee contributes a part of the 
insurance fund; hence they are really 
devices to make him save for a rainy 
day. In more than half of the plans 
the employer contributes the entire 
amount of protection. At last our in- 
dustrial society is tentatively begin- 
ning to do for the worker what those 
who control the social order have long 
done for themselves. 

Fourth: Some of the plans apply 
only to temporary shut-downs, hence 
they provide no protection in major 
depressions. 

Fifth: Some of the plans announced 
have not stood up successfully even 


in minor depressions, like that of _ 


1921. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that 
these plans are temporary makeshifts. 
They can be regarded only as very 
limited contributions to fundamental 
social reconstruction. 

In addition to these 25 plans there 
are several others dealing with agri- 
cultural reconstruction and emergency 
proposals for putting workers back to 
work. The chief essentials of the plans 
as a whole, however, are embodied in 
the foregoing statements. Schools 
everywhere should become active cen- 
ters of discussion and appraisal of 
such plans. The thing most needed in 
America today is a widespread cam- 
paign of discussion of our economic 
and social crisis. Let the high schools 
of the country lead in this needed 
work, 


Bubbles From the News 


Cauldron 

The Danish Parliament, adopting pro- 
posals of its Socialist Prime Minister, 
Theodor Stauning, passed a bill prohibit- 
ing all strikes and lockouts in Danish 
industries for one year. The Employers 
Association had threatened a 20 per cent 
wage cut and a lockout of all employees 
who did not accept it on February 1. The 
Government held that such a policy in 
the present depressed times would be mad- 
ness. It also planned vast relief measures 
and a subsidy to farmers and factories. 

* * * 

General Augusto Sandino, Nicaraguan 
rebel chieftain who for five years has been 
outlawed, fighting from his mountain fast- 
nesses both the native government and the 
U. S. Marines, has made peace with Presi- 
dent Juan B. Sacasa. His troops will lay 
down their arms and be given grants of 
land on which to settle as farmers. San- 
dino said “We are brothers. Let us not 
shed one more drop of blood. Let the 
Americans come here and work, but not 
as the owners of the country.” 

* * * 


George Pierce Baker, who conducted the 
famous “47 Workshop” of Yale’s drama 
department, will retire at the end of this 

ear. His graduates include Eugene 
O’Neill, Sidney Howard, Philip Barry, 
Heywood Broun, Van Wyck Brooks, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Therese Helburn, 
and Winthrop Ames. 
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The Facts Behind TECHNOCRACY 


How Man’s Growing Use of Energy Is Revolutionizing His Social Life - 
By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, F.A.I.A. 


l. Two Ways of Look- 
ing at History 


SHALL not attempt a dictionary 

definition of the word “Technoc- 

racy.” It is a newly coined word 

which stands for a new way of 
looking at the world of activity of 
which we are a part. What I write will 
serve to define it. Recent events have 
resulted in the appropriation of this 
word by a particular group. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood as support- 
ing an extreme interpretation, nor as 
speaking for any one but myself. The 
fundamental facts of this subject, how- 
ever, are not the monopoly of any per- 
son or group, and they will not be 
upset by any temporary human differ- 
ences. They deal with permanent phys- 
ical phenomena, with the growth of 
technology and its effects on man’s 
social and economic life. They can be 
understood by any intelligent boy or 
girl. I shall therefore abandon the use 
of the word Technocracy in the re- 
mainder of this article and devote my- 
self to a simple explanation of these 
fundamental facts. 


The Scientific Point of View 


At one time men believed that a 
heavy object would fall more rapidly 
than a light one. But Galileo, who 
was inquisitive, made an experiment: 
he let two objects of different weight 
fall from the leaning tower of Pisa, 
and he observed that they fell an equal 


Introducing Mr. Ackerman 


HE extraordinary vogue of the theory and move- 

ment called Technocracy has led to a great deal 
of unwarranted speculation and confused information. 
In the interest of truth, therefore, Scholastic presents 
three authoritative articles. This is the first. 

Mr. Ackerman is a distinguished New York archi- 
tect. He is a graduate of Cornell University and has 
lectured there and at Columbia after a period of 
study in Paris. Among the many buildings he has de- 
signed are the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A., and several col- 
lege structures. He is a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, and a member of many pro- 
fessional and scientific societies. During the war he 
served as Chief of the Bureau of Housing and Town 
Plan Design of the United States Shipping Board, 
directing the building of several model communities. 
He has written extensively on housing and planning. 

Technocracy (the word was not adopted until last 
year) grew out of an informal group of scientists 
and economists which gravitated together about 
1920, and included the late Thorstein Veblen, of 
Princeton University; the late Charles P. Steinmetz; 
Howard Scott; Frederick L. Ackerman; Stuart Chase, 
and others. Scott (Schol., Feb. 4, p. 24) was the 
chief organizer of the group. 


In the spring of 1932, with the renewal of interest 
in economic problems caused by depression, the 
group was revived and began its “Energy Survey of 
North America." The Department of Industrial En- 
gineering of Columbia University offered it office 
space, and unemployed architects were furnished by 
the New York City Relief Committee to prepare 
graphic charts on the development of several hun- 
dred American industries. 

Late in January, a growing division of opinion 
among some of the leaders of the movement led 
to the withdrawal of four of the chief members, in- 
cluding Mr. Ackerman, Professor Water Rauten- 
strauch, Bassett Jones, and Leon Henderson, "from 


of view. He was not satified merely 
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all association with Technocracy," and 
their announcement that they would 
continue the investigations independ- 
ently at Columbia University, with 
the aproval of the administration. 

The division in Technocracy has led 
many to assume that it has received 
its death blow and will vanish over- 
night, like many popular fads. Such 
a conclusion is hasty. Conservative 
students of the subject agree that 
important basic tendencies in the in- 
dustrial system have been brought to 
light, and that its contentions that 
technological unemployment and the 
debt structure are increasing at a 
rate out of all proportion to the 
population are sound. Mr. Acker- 
man's thoughtful articles will show 
this basis of fundamental fact. 


A number of American scientists 


distance in the same period of time. 
He was looking at things in a new 
way——what we call the scientific point were not satisfied with the common 


IT'S ALWAYS CHANGING IT NEVER CHANGES 


In the left-hand corner, ladies and gentlemen, we 
| 92 O have Battling Dollar, the slippery gentleman on which 
American business and finance rest their hopes. Dollar 
always weighs in at 25.8 grains of gold, but he is sel- 
$ y ¥ 33 dom worth the same amount twice. For unfortunately 
poor Dollar's buying power is always changing. In 1920, 

$ 1.62 » & 


to believe: he wanted to know; and 
he found out by a method of exact 
measurement. 


and engineers chanced to meet some 
years ago. They discovered that they 


for instance, it took $2.33 to buy a bushel of wheat 
from an American farmer; in 1925, $1.62; and in 1932, 
44 cents. And think of rents, shoes, and beefsteak! 
Everything said about the unstable Dollar goes also 
for Pound, Lira, Yen, and all their brothers. 


On the right is Kid Kilogram Calorie, the White 
Hope of the Technologists. That copper kettle holds 
one kilogram of water and the Bunsen burner is raising 
its temperature one degree on that Centigrade ther- 
mometer. Unlike the monetary units, Kilogram Calorie 
never varies with the economic or psychological weath- 
er. He's the same in Mexico, Afghanistan, or Kam- 
chatka, in 1933 or 500 B.C. Other units of energy, 
Erg, Joule, Footpound, or Horse Power, can all be 
stated in terms of calories. 


1932 
$ .44 
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explanations of what was happening 
in the world of affairs. They had read 
the accounts of historians and eco- 
nomists, the statements of men in re- 
sponsible positions in government and 
business; and they had arrived at the 
conclusion that a matter of vital im- 
portance had been overlooked. 

These scientists and engineers no- 
ticed that the ways of life were chang- 
ing at a very rapid rate. Things were 
being produced in vast amounts—so 
fast, in fact, that every few years 
great quantities of goods piled up that 
could not be purchased for lack of 
funds on the part of a great many 
people. These men became curious as 
to why we should“experience years 
of prosperity and years of depression. 

So they set out to find an answer to 
this riddle. They set up theories, of 
course, but their training in science 
would not allow them to accept their 
theories as more than clues to be 
checked and verified. 

Since this question centered in the 
production and distribution of goods, 
they first turned their attention to the 
past. They wanted to find out how 
men had made a living in the past— 
how they had produced the things they 
used. They could then compare the 
past with the present, provided they 
could find a way of measuring, and 
by so doing, they would discover what 
changes had taken place and how fast 
such changes had occurred. They 
could measure a trend. 


The Unit of Measurement 

Believing, as physical scientists, 
that you cannot know very much about 
things unless you can measure them 
in some defined way, these men de- 
cided to use as a measuring rod a unit 
of energy. They chose this standard 
for the simple reason that they knew 
that everything that moves, including 
the human body, dees so through the 
use of energy. A waterfall is continu- 
ously expending energy, whether it is 
utilized or not. If a pound of coal is 
burned, the energy in it may or may 
not be used to drive an engine or do 
other work. But after the coal is 
burned the energy it contained has 
been irretrievably spent. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that it is only 
through the expenditure of energy 
that we change (that is to say, con- 
vert) all raw material into the things 
we use and operate all of the equip- 
ment which we use. This is as true of 
a man using a garden spade as of a 
800,000 horse power electrical gen- 
erating plant. It is through the ex- 
penditure of energy that we live. 

We can measure the heat energy in 
a pound of coal; we can also measure 
the amount of work required to lift a 
weight. And, what is of equal impor- 
tance, physical science tells us how 
we can definitely measure the relation 
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A FEW DEFINITIONS 


Energy: In its simplest terms, energy is 
the capacity for performing physical work. 
It takes many forms, from man’s own 
muscles to the waves of the sea and the 
“juice” in transmission wires. But all of 
it goes back ultimately to the great central 
heating plant of the sun, on which life de- 
pends. 

Extraneous (or external) Energy: The energy 
made available by any mechanical device 
(windmill, engine, turbine), as distinguished 
from the energy present in man’s body or 
in the food he eats. 

Energy Conversion: The transfer or change 
of energy from one form to another, so 
that it becomes usable for doing work (i.e., 
the burning of coal to make steam). En- 
gineers sometimes speak of it as transver- 
sion. 

Man Hour: One man’s working time for 
one hour. Usually stated in relation to one 
unit of output. 

Kilogram Calorie: The amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one kilo- 
gram (2.2 pounds) of water one degree 
Centigrade. Usually called large calorie to 
distinguish from small calorie, which is one 
one-thousandth of a large calorie (based on 
the gram, instead of the kilogram). 

Joule (pronounced jowl, after an English 
physicist): The amount of work required 
to lift a one pound weight to the height of 
0.73873 feet (based, of course, upon the met- 
ric system). One joule is equal to ten 
million ergs, or to 0.239 small calories. 

Footpound: The amount of work required 
to lift a one pound weight to the height of 
one foot. 

Horse Power: A unit of power, or work 
done per unit of time, fixed at 33,000 foot- 
pounds of work minute, or 550 foot- 
pounds per secon 








of heat to work in terms of kilogram calori 
joules, and ergs. These are the unvaryi 
units used in physical science. 


Valuation vs. Measurement 


But in the world of business and finan 
we use a very different kind of units call 
dollars, shillings, francs, marks, or rubles, 
measure the “value” of a thing. Thou 
money today is usually made of metal, 
even of paper, it might be more appropria 
if it were made of rubber. For these uni 
figuratively stretch or contract with “ha 
times” or “good times.” They are continuall 
changing in purchasing power and in “fo 
eign exchange.” They often change violent! 
within a few days or weeks. A shirt th 
cost $2.00 in 1929 can be bought for $1. 


or even less in 1933. The dollar, in short, i 


not stable and constant, like the calorie an 
the erg. It is not a true standard of measu 

ment. For putting a variable price on thin 
is not measuring at all: it is evaluating, whi 

is a totally different matter. Keep this di 
tinction clearly in mind. 

From the standpoint of the technologis 
man has experienced but few sweepi 
changes in the ways by which he has m 
his living. When, in the dim past, he be 
to plant seeds and to cultivate plants inst 
of relying exclusively on the bounty of 
ture, he thus developed a “technique” 
which he acquired a greater control over hi 
surroundings. His daily habits changed as 
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result. A long time after this technological 
change he succeeded in domesticating certain 
. [ganimals and he put them to work. This gave 
xy iS Bhim still greater powers over his surround- 
own fpings, increased the distances he could travel 
the ffand the amount of land he could cultivate, 
ll of Band made food and clothing more readily 
available. The technologist looks upon the 
domestication of crop plants and animals not 
ergy only as changes in the state of the industrial 
evice farts, but also as social changes, for they 
shed B modified the daily life and habits of man. 
y T BAll his intimate social relationships and all 
of his social institutions passed through 
, so [sweeping changes as a consequence. He had 
(i.e, [no choice but to submit; he could not return 
En- to his former habits of life. 
But these early changes in the methods of 
for [living did not add a great deal to man’s abil- 
one [ity to produce compared with a change that 
we shall note later. Following the domestica- 
t re- Ftion of animals some fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand years ago, man did little until the mid- 
‘e to dle of the 18th Century to increase his control 
one fover his environment. What man could pro- 
don fiduce during that long period was largely 
limited to what he could make with his hands, 
tired aided by a few mechanical devices such as 
it of I crude waterwheels. 
met- Vast stores of energy—in waterfalls, coal, 
ten oil, and gas—were available, then as now, but 
he knew little about using them. Production 
nt of § was limited largely to what he could do with 
his own hands. The technologist states this 
work Hin a more definite way when he says that 
man’s use of these vast stores of energy was 
restricted to the rate at which man could 
turn the energy of the food he ate into work 
| performed by hand. Man’s own body, whether 
alorieg free or slave, was for countless centuries the 
arying ly available engine for the conversion of 
energy. 








Primitive Man-Power 

Let us now turn to the past with the tech- 
calle nologist as guide while he takes measure- 
bles, q@ ments with his unvarying measuring rod. 
Thoug§ Taking account of all the mechanical devices, 
tal, og waterwheels, windmills, draught animals, the 
opriatg ox, and the horse, he finds that the total 
e unity amount of energy, aside from the energy in 
“tharg his food, used by one man before the middle 
inuallg of the 18th Century never exceeded 2,000 
1 “forg kilogram calories per day. The bulk of the 
olentiq work was performed by man himself. Man, 
rt thay the human engine, in an 8-hour day is capable 
, $1.09 of producing work approximately at the rate 
nort, ig of a 1/10th horse power motor. Stated an- 
"ie an 
sasurey 8-hour day was about 1,500,000 foot pounds. 
thingg No appreciable change in the rate of doing 
_whicl work occurred in the long stretch of time from 
is dis§ prehistoric man up to the middle of the 18th 
Century. It was a “steady” state. 
slogis§ Let us pause and note what this means in 
eeping terms of work involved in building the Pyra- 
; mad@ mids and in producing things that men used 
begalj ages ago as well as now. 
nsteag@ When farming was a matter merely of 
of na§ spading the soil, a man could dig about one- 
e” bgeighth of an acre per day of 12 hours, or at 
ver hif the rate of 96 man hours per acre. Today 
d as (Continued on next page) 




































other way, man’s total output of work in an — 


































ONE MAN’S POWER 


For thousands of years from the time of primitive man down to 
about the middle of the 18th Century, when steam power came in, 
the individual man's power was practically limited to the energy 
contained in his own body. At no time during that long period did 
the average consumption of external energy (exclusive of food) 
exceed 2000 kilogram calories per man per day. Today, with the 
aid of his gigantic machines for energy conversion, an advanced 
industrial society like the United States consumes at least 150,000 
kilogram calories per man per day—75 times as much. This consti- 
tutes a social change of vast magnitude, for practically all of this 
increase is devoted to the manufacture of new commodities and 
conveniences, and the. running of our complicated industrial struc- 
ture. Each hammer in the attached charts represents 2000 kilogram 
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SHOES 


A shoemaker in an- 
cient Rome (left) took 
5!/2 days to make one 
pair of sandals. One 
large Massachusetts 
shoe plant today can 
turn out 60 pairs of 
shoes per workman in 
the same period. 


100 B-c 
1 pair 
per man 








































PIG IRON 


In 1879 approximately 3,000,000 tons of pig iron 
were produced in the United States by the old 
hand methods. In 1929 41,000,000 tons were pro- 
duced. And meantime the length of the working 


day has been going steadily downward! The Energy 

ar Survey of North America has calculated that 47 

times as much pig iron was produced per man in 

ee 1929 as in 1879, fifty years before. These figures 

have -igged sorene by some authorities, but 

even the editor of the “Iron Age" agrees that the 

P er man output per worker has increased at least 23 times. 
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Facts Behind Technocracy 
(Continued from preceding page) 
the large tractor-drawn, 60-disc or 
duck-foot cultivator of modern power 
farming has reduced the man hours per 
acre to .088. Where power (that is 
energy) is used in this way we have 
increased the rate of tilling soil to 
more than 1,000 times that of the hu- 
man engine. The shoemaker of ancient 
Rome took 514 days to make a pair of 
shoes. A workman in a modern shoe 
plant, aided by the energy stored in 
coal, oil, or gas, produces more than 
60 times as many shoes in the same 
time. Brick makers for over 5,000 
years never produced, by hand meth- 


ods, more than an average of 450° 


bricks per man per day. A modern 
straight-line brick plant can produce 
300,000 bricks per day with 20 men 
operating the machines. In 1929 iron 
ore was mined, in one pit on the 
Mesabi range, at the rate of 20,000 
tons per man per year, and in six 
weeks the ore men moved a heavier 
tonnage than that of the great Khufu 
pyramid at Gizeh. These few exam- 
ples of the rates of doing work in 
time past in relation to rates of doing 
work under modern conditions give us 
a clear idea of the amazing changes 
that have taken place since the intro- 
duction of power-driven machinery. 
The Growth of Engines 

The first important engine of en- 
ergy conversion, other than the human 
body, was the Newcomen steam en- 
gine of approximately 7 liorse power, 
invented in 1712. This type reached 
its maximum development in 1772, 
when it was rated at 76% horse 
power, or 765 times the output of the 
human engine, man. In the 1760's 
Watt produced a new type of engine 
that reached its maximum develop- 
ment in the 2500 horse power Corliss 
engine displayed at the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876. In the late 1890’s 
the reciprocating engine reached its 
maximum development. A single en- 
gine of this type performs, on a 
twenty-four hour basis, 234,000 times 
the work of a man. Now, note how 
rapidly development takes place after 
1900. The turbine type of engine 
came in at about this time. We now 
have turbine units of 300,000 horse 
power, 3,000,000 times the work ca- 
pacity of man on an 8-hour basis, or 
9,000,000 on a 24-hour basis. For 
remember that an engine’can work all 
the time, while a man must sleep, eat, 
and rest. 

Of this 9,000,000-fold increase, 
8,766,000 took place since the begin- 
ning of the 20th Century. This is 
important, for it indicates how 
changes in technology take place ever 
more rapidly—at an accelerating rate. 


The increase in the size and efficiency 
(Concluded on page 24) 





“American Delusion About China,” by 
Hamilton Butler, American Mercury, 
January. 

Getting rid of delusions is almost half 
the job of becoming educated. You will 
find much in this article to change your 
notions about the Chinese, especially if 
they include the myth that pacifism and 
honesty are the particular and exclusive 
virtues of the race. 

If you were called upon to fight either against 
or in support of Japanese aggression in China, 
would you understand why you were being asked 
to fight? What nationab jnterests, according to 
Mr. Butler, might lead U. S. A. to interfere 
in the Far East? 

* * * 

Confessions of the Power Trust, by Carl 

D. Thompson, E. P. Dutton, N. Y., $5.00. 


Here are analyzed all the vicious activi- 
ties of the utility corporations as exposed 
by the Federal Trade Commission. It is 
the story of an invisible government in 
the United States which makes its unseen 
hand felt not only in the monthly gas and 
light bills but in the schools, on the radio, 
in politics, in religious and fraternal or- 
ganizations, in newspapers and magazines. 

Since this investigation, the National Electric 
Light Association, one of the utility trade organi- 
zations, has changed its name to the Edison 
Electric Institute. with the promise to change its 
policy, although the directors remain substantially 
the same. This is a result of public pressure, 
which has caused many utilities leaders to see a 
great light. Does the election of Roosevelt have 
any bearing on this matter? 

_ + * 
Station WEVD, University of the Air. 

The Eugene V. Debs Memorial broad- 
casting station in New York is conducting 
a series of lecture courses with an illus- 
trious faculty including Hendrik Van 
Loon, for history; Dr. John B. Watson, on 
psychology; Sigmund Spaeth, Henry 
Cowell, and Harry Cumpson on music; 
Prof. John Dewey, on philosophy; and 
Thomas Craven on art. All are serving 
without pay. 

Among other stations operated for public rather 
than for commercial purposes, the most important 
are WESG of Cornell University; WKAR of 
Miehigan State College; WRUF, University of 
Florida; WWL, Loyola University; WOI, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; 
KOAC, Oregon State Agricultural College; an 
KOB. New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Educational stations compose 
only six per cent of the national broadcasting 


facilities. 
* - * 


An Interview with William Green, Nation’s 

Business, February. 

The usually mild president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor makes the first 
threat of forcible action in the name of 
official labor since he took the place of 
Gompers. He advocates a comprehensive, 
constructive platform for the regulation 
of industry as an alternative to his elo- 
quent promise of a battle, not with guns, 
but with the legal weapons of the strike, 
etc. (See Dr. Douglas’ article, “The Tac- 
tics of Labor,” Scholastic, Jan. 7.) 


* * * 


Articles by Jane Addams and Frances 
Perkins in the Survey Graphic, February. 
Miss Perkins, the probable next Secre- 

tary of Labor, describes some of the condi- 

tions that have aroused the new militant 
attitude in labor. She cites cases of wages 
as low as 5c an hour. 

Miss Addams analyzes what she calls 
our “national self-righteousness”. as the 
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cause of the inhuman attitude of the pub- 

lic toward industrial workers. 

If you are interested in the question of wages 
and working hours,.these three articles give the 
condition, the cause, and the effect, by three 
of the best possible authorities. For further read- 
ing, try Dynamite by Louis Adamic. It tells the 
consecutive story of violence in the labor move- 
ment in the S. A, 

* * * 

The Modern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty, by A. A. Berle and Gardiner 
Means; Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago. 

This book has been given so much ac- 
claim that Macmillan is bringing it out in 
a trade edition. Its analysis of the present 
business system makes it perhaps the most 
authoritative treatment of the subject. 

The authors have divided business into three 
departments: ownership, management, and con 
trol. In your local grocery, the manager is prob- 
ably also the owner, in full control of the busi- 
ness. If he is in the hands of the receivers, 
though, he has forfeited control to the bank, 
although he is still manager and, technically, 
owner. But if it is a chain store, the manager 
works on a salary. Ownership is divided among 
thousands of stockholders. And control may 
vested in a few bank directors who may own no 
more than a few shares of stock and who may 
be totally ignorant of the technical conditions of 
management. About half of the industrial capital 
in the U. S. A. is characterized by this separa- 
tion of ownership, control, and management. 

* * * 

“World Without Money,” hy Stuart Chase, 
Scribners, February. 

As usual, Mr. Chase has quantities of 
solid facts to startle you. In this case, they 
make the gold standard seem a mere 
illusion. 

In the next few months, Congress will be loud 
with the pros and cons of currency inflation. 
Stuart Chase is on the side of inflation. Carter 
Glass, who may be next Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is against it. Both are intelligent, informed, 
and public-spirited. What reasons do they ad- 
vance for their respective arguments? Scholastic 
will publish this Spring a comprehensive debate 
on this question. 

* 7” * 

“The President-Elect,” by Drew Pearson, 
Harpers, February. 

Here is as good an article as has been 
written on the personality and the prob- 
lems of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Much 
of what the White House does next year 
may be measured according to the stand- 
ards drawn by Mr. Pearson. 

* * * 

“Race Relations and Race Pride,” by Pearl 
S. Buck, Opportunity, January. 
Although this address was made to a 

Negro group, it has something to say to 

all races. Read it if you can obtain @ 

copy. You may increase your understand- 
ing of yourself and of others thereby. 

Hendrik Willem Van Loom has an article 

on geography in the same issue. 

* * * 

“Is Soviet Russia a Democracy?” by Sid- 
ney Webb, Current History, February. 
The dean of England’s Fabian Social- 

ists has made a thorough analytical study 

of the machinery of government in the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. If 

you are curious about Russia, a reading of 

this article will explain many of its para- 
doxes. 
* * * 

The National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation, Washington, D. C., has an inter- 
esting film showing the operation of the 
lumber industry, from logging camp to 
saw mill, which may be used for school 
demonstration. 
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Hitler Made Chancellor; Junkers 


DOLF HITLER is Chancellor of 
Germany after fourteen years of 
struggle. for power. President 

Paul von Hindenburg, who had twice be- 
fore refused to give him the premier exec- 
utive post in the Reich government, finally 
yielded, not to the pressure of the Hitler- 
ites, but to the deep-laid schemes of the 
Junkers (Yoonk-ers), the landed nobles 
of East Prussia whose friend and neighbor 
he is, and made Hitler head of a coalition 
cabinet in which the Junkers -are the 
dominant element. 

Ever since the war and the revolution, 
the German Republic has been growing. 
more conservative. At first completely con- 
trolled by the Social Democrats or trade 
union leaders, it gradually came under the 
sway of the middle-class parties (Catholic 
Centrists and Peoples). For the past three 
years, however, the right-wing groups 
have been growing in strength. The Junk- 
ers persuaded the aged President to oust 
Dr. Heinrich Bruening, the Catholic “Iron 
Man,” and to appoint Colonel Franz von 
Papen, head of a “monocle” cabinet com- 
posed entirely of Junkers. But Von Papen 
had no support in the Reichstag and was 
unpopular with the public. He was suc- 
ceeded by General Kurt von Schleicher, 
able and diplomatic military man, whose 
more moderate policies did not satisfy the 
Junkers. When Von Schlejcher asked for 
dictatorial powers to dissolve the Reichs- 
tag, which Old Paul had willingly granted 
to his two predecessors, the President re- 
fused and Von Schleicher resigned. In 
the confusion which followed, Von Papen 
again got the ear of Von Hindenburg, 
and urged him to give Hitler a chance, 
though leaving the real power in Junker 
hands. This he did by appointing members 
of non-Hitlerite groups to several key 
positions as follows: 

Vice Chancellor and Federal Commis- 
sioner for Prussia, Von Papen (Junker). 

Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath 
(Junker). 

Finance, Count von Krosigk (Junker). 

Defense, General von Blomberg, a sol- 
dier who has never been in politics. 

Economics and Food, Alfred Hugenberg, 
leader of the small Nationalist Party, 
powerful industrialist and newspaper mag- 
nate. 

Labor, Franz Seldte, leader of the “Steel 
Tlelmet,” German war veterans associa- 
tion. 

Three posts only went to Hitlerites: 

Chancellor, Hitler. 

Interior (which controls the police), Dr. 
Wilhelm Frick, Hitlerite leader in Reichs- 
tag. 

Minister without portfolio, but commis- 
sioner of aviation and minister of interior 
for Prussia, Hermann Goering, Hitlerite 
Speaker of the Reichstag. 

The tendency of this compromise cab- 
inet can be seen to be strongly nationalist. 
There is not a single liberal, Catholic, or 
Social Democrat in it. By giving Hitler 
responsibility, but hedged about by strong 
“safeguards,” the industrial and agricul- 








BERLIN SEETHES WITH NAZI-COMMUNIST STRIFE 
A Hitlerite demonstration in the Buelow Platz, in front of the Communist Headquarters of 
Berlin. The signs show Lenin and other Red heroes, and call for “work, bread, and freedom" 
against “militarism, fascism, and hunger.” 


tural reactionaries hope to prevent him 
from adopting any extreme policies such 
as he has agitated for. Many of these 
magnates are sympathetic toward a re- 
turn of the monarchy, and while Kaiser 
Wilhelm II will not return from his exile 
at Doorn, Holland, unless the Empire is 
completely restored, there is more than a 
possibility that his son, the Crown Prince, 
his grandson, Prince Wilhelm, or some 
other Hohenzollern may eventually be- 
come president or regent through a na- 
tionalist coup. 

Who is Adolf Hitler, and why does his 
National Socialist Party (“Nazis,” Fascists, 
or Hitlerites) hold the spotlight of world 
attention? Born in Austria, he did not 
become a German citizen until last year. 
Working at various trades, he settled in 
Munich, served bravely in the World War, 
was gassed and won the Iron Cross. In 
1920 he plunged into politics, and with 
General Erich Lunderndorff, attempted a 
“putsch” in Bavaria, a nationalist revolt 
which was put down by the Reichswehr 
(Federal army). After a short prison sen- 
tence he began building up his Fascist 
movement, somewhat modeled on that of 
Mussolini in Italy. In ten years they have 
grown to be the largest party in the 
Reichstag. A short stubby man with a 
Charlie Chaplin mustache, he is a spell- 
binding orator of great personal magnet- 
ism, who can move his worshipful follow- 
ers to wildest enthusiasm. 

The Hitlerite program is very vague. 
They call themselves “National Socialists” 
but are bitterly opposed to every variety 
of Marxianism, particularly the Commu- 
nists. They promise johs to the unem- 
ployed and protection to the small farmer. 


Their outstanding doctrine is uncompro- 
mising nationalism: they oppose every 
vestige of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Young Plan, demand restoration of the 
Polish Corridor and the lost colonies, and 
enmity to French domination on the con- 
tinent. They also condemn the Jews of 
Germany and threaten to strip them of 
their citizenship and financial power. 
Many wealthy Jews have already left, but 
the new government has issued reassur- 
ances that no “unjustified experiments” 
will be undertaken. The accession of Hitler 
was enthusiastically hailed by Italian Fas- 
cists, who foresee a possible alliance be- 
tween the two Fascist powers. 

Hitler’s first action was to secure from 
Von Hindenburg a decree dissolving the 
present Reichstag on the ground that it 
has no working majority. New elections 
were called for March 5—the sixth major 
election in a year—when the nationalists 
hope to win a majority. He then resur- 
rected Von Papen’s stringent censorship 
of the press, suspending Die. Rote Fahne, 
and other Communist newspapers, and 
raided Communist headquarters. The left- 
wing parties are temporarily stunned, but 
scattered rioting has occurred, and serious 
bloodshed is feared. 


* * * 


Bennett Champ Clark, son of the late 
Speaker Champ Clark, took his seat as 
U. S. Senator from Missouri, when his 
predecessor, Senator Harry B. Hawes, 
sponsor of the Philippine Independence 
Act, retired a month before his term ex- 
pires in order to give Clark the jum 
on his new Democratic colleagues. Cla 
is a lawyer, author of a biography of John 
Qniney Adams, and an advocate of lower 
tariffs. 
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President Eamon De Valera (right) and his 
son Vivian, attending a hurling 
match in Dublin. 


Ireland Goes Nationalist 


N one of the hardest-fought elections 

of its history, Eamon de Valera, presi- 

dent of the council of the Irish Free 
State, and his Fianna Fail party, defeated 
their chief enemies, the Cumann na nGaed- 
hal party of former President William 
Cosgrave and won a clear majority in the 
Dail Eirann (lower house of Parliament). 
De Valera, who already had the largest 
party in the Dail, but was dependent on 
the small Labor Party for a majority, 
won 77 seats in the new house, as against 
48 for the Cosgravites, 11 for the Center 
party, 8 for Labor, and 9 scattering. Thus 
he has a narrow margin whether Labor 
supports him or not. 


The result is a challenge to Great Brit- 
ain, for De Valera ran chiefly on the 
policies of defiance to the mother country 
over the issues of the oath of allegiance, 
land annuities, and tariffs, which have kept 
Ireland and England at swords’ points 
for the past year. England, in reprisal, 
has put up tariff barriers against Irish 
products, and Free State exports have 
fallen 25 per cent. New markets are not 
easy to find. Yet, despite 








League Warns Japan 


N two fronts the League of Na- 

tions has shown in the last fort- 

night that it intends to take no 
nonsense from Japan. Its Mandates Com- 
mission reported to the League Council 
that it had questioned Japan regarding 
her activities in the Pacific islands form- 
erly belonging to Germany which were 
assigned to Japan as a mandate after the 
World War. Two of these islands, Saipan 
and Palau, are close to the U. S. de- 
pendency of Guam and one of them is on 
the direct route between Hawaii and the 
Philippines. They have good harbors, and 
Japan has in recent years more than 
tripled her expenditures on “port improve- 
ments” there. It has been rumored that 
these expenditures were for the construc- 
tion of strong navalsbases there, contrary 
to the provisions of the mandate. The 
Japanese representative denied the report 
and claimed that the increased costs were 
solely for economic purposes on account 
of growing trade. The League commis- 
sion did not seem to be convinced. 


The League’s Committee of 19 to pass 
judgment on the Sino-Japanese Conflict 
began drafting its report. It received new 
proposals from Japan. The Japanese are 
prepared to accept a resolution calling for 
conciliation provided two points are con- 
ceded: (1) That the clause opposing rec- 
ognition of Manchukuo be omitted. (2) 
That any conciliation committee appointed 
must not “conduct” negotations between 
Japan and China, but must merely “assist.” 
The Committee of 19 rejected these pro- 
posals as unsatisfactory. With the repre- 
sentatives of Spain, Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Switzerland pressing for action, 
the subcommittee adopted its first section 
approving the Lytton Report in its entire- 
ty and clearing China from blame for 
the hostilities in Manchuria since Septem- 
ber, 1931, thus implying that Japan was 
the aggressor. 


Map of the Pacific Islands Mandate of Japan. 

The League of Nations has questioned Japan's 

expenditures for harbor improvements at 
Saipan and Palau Islands, near Guam. 
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Britain Refuses to Trade 

REAT BRITAIN accepted “with 

great satisfaction” the invitation of 

President-elect Roosevelt, sent 
through the medium of Secretary of State 
Stimson, to meet him for discussion of the 
war debts question shortly after his inaug- 
uration. The British note, however, tacked 
on a paragraph, very politely worded, to 
be sure, yet unmistakably conveying the 
idea that Eng- 
land does not 
consider the war 
debts a subject 
for bargaining in 
the forthcoming 
meeting. Mr. 
Roosevelt had 
intimated that 
the United States 
might be willing 
to make substan- 
tial reductions in 
the debt if Eng- 
land would make 
concessions onher 
part. Such concessions might take the form 
of resuming the gold standard, or lowering 
tariffs, or carrying through a drastic-dis- 
armament program.’ The British diplo- 
matically scotched .this idea. by. suggesting 
that- Britain can make no decisions on 
other economic matters before consulting 
with other nations inthe approaching 
world economic conference in July. 


Not only that, but Neville Chamberlain, 
the stubborn high-tariff Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is the most powerful fig- 
ure at present in framing British economic 
policies, made a rather tactless speech at 
Leeds, in which he declared flatly that the 
British cabinet does not consider the com- 
ing negotiations as any occasion for “a 
swapping deal,” and believes that a re- 
duction of the debts is quite as much to 
American interests as to British. 


The British Cabinet has named a sub- 
committee of five to handle the whole 
debts question. This does not mean that all 
these men will go to Washington in March, 
but Prime Minister MacDonald will head 
the commission, and it is almost certain 
that Chamberlain will ac- 





Neville Chamberlain 
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which remains loyal to the 
Empire. Ulster fears a 
Free State invasion, and 
its Premier, Viscount Crai- 
gavon, denounced efforts 
toward union. But De Va- 
lera is too well-balanced to 
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Sir Ronald Lindsay, the 
British Ambassador. 
It is believed he im- 
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To Save the Farmer-Debtor 
=S HE farm “revolution” has moved into 
qT: new stage this winter, with farmers 
of twenty states fighting two of their 
ancient foes, mortgages and taxes, in a 
hand-to-hand struggle. From Idaho to 
Pennsylvania, in hundreds of counties, 
farmers’ “holiday associations” or “neigh- 
borhood protective associations” have or- 
ganized and stand ready for forcible action 
necessary to save their farm homes. The 
twelve-year decline in the farmers’ income, 
plus the deflation of the dollar while taxes 
and interest charges remain at boom levels 
have brought agriculture to standstill. 


When foreclosure sales are advertised, 
from 200 to 1,000 farmers gather, and 
through intimidation either prevent the 
sale entirely, or prevent any one from 
bidding but themselves. In Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, farm- 
ers have threatened to shoot or hang law- 
yers, sheriffs, or representatives of eastern 
mortgage companies who endeavored to 
auction off the properties of hard-up 
neighbors for taxes or foreclosures. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of farm land, live 
stock, and machinery have been returned 
to their owners by groups which bought 
them at prices of a few dollars. 

Farm mortgages in the United States 
now amount to about $12,000,000,000, and 
the investing classes in general, including 
banks, insurance companies and _ their 
policy-holders are vitally concerned in their 
holdings. Movements to meet the situation 
are of three kinds: (1) The state legis- 
latures, many of them controlled by farmer 
members, are being forced to prohibit tax 
sales, to shift taxes from real estate to 
other sources, and to declare moratoriums 
of from one to five years on foreclosures. 
(2) The big insurance companies, led by 
the New York Life and the Prudential, 
with billions of dollars invested in farm 
mortgages, decided to suspend foreclosures, 
at first in Iowa, and later throughout the 
country. (3) Action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Congress now has before it bills 
to order state courts to stop foreclosure 
proceedings; to create a corporation to 
lend money to farmers; to allow bankrupt 
individuals and corporations to arrange 
for a reduction of their debts. 














President-elect Roosevelt (seated in rear of car), on his historic tour of Muscle Shoals. Sena- 
tor Norris is leaning over the side of the car. Two other Senators and two Governors are in 
the group, and the Wilson Dam and power house are in the background. 


20th Amendment Ratified 


HE Twentieth, or “Lame Duck” 

Amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States went roaring 
through in record time, and on October 15 
will take effect. Thirty-nine states, three 
more than the three fourths necessary 
to complete ratification, got under the wire 
by January 23. Missouri was the 36th, but 
Georgia, Utah, and Ohio followed suit on 
the same day. 

The Amendment, as everybody knows by 
now, abolishes “lame duck” sessions of 
Congress like the present one, in which 
defeated members continue to legislate for 
four months after election. Under it the 
terms of the President and Vice President 
end on January 20, instead of March 4, 
every four years, and the new administra- 
tion is then inaugurated. Congress will 
meet every year on January 3, and con- 
tinue until adjournment is agreed upon. 
In other words, the Congress elected in 
November of every other year begins its 
first regular session in January instead of 
in the following December. 


John Hensel, 
farmer of Bed- 
minster Township, 
Pa., with his chil- 
dren and cows in 
his barn. When 
he went bankrupt 
and the Sheriff 
started to auc- 
tion off the farm, 
200 neighboring 
farmers attended 
and prevented 
any one else 
from bidding. 
They bought the 
entire property 
and live stock for 
$1.18 and sold it 
back to Hensel 
for the same 
price. 


Muscle Shoals Plan Revived 

RESIDENT-elect Roosevelt took one 
P of his biggest steps toward independ- 

ent leadership when, in company with 
Senators Norris, McKellar, Dill, and the 
Governors of Alabama and Tennessee, he 
visited the great Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, and shortly afterward 
announced a sweeping program of govern- 
ment operation and related public works 
to be inaugurated after he takes office. A 
bill introduced by Senator Norris for this 
purpose has twice passed both houses of 


Congress, but was vetoed by Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover 





The Roosevelt plan proposes the develop- 
ment of the entire watershed of the Ten- 
nessee River, with an area of 640,000 
square miles including parts of six states. 
It involved (1) Reforestation of the hill- 
sides, to employ at once some 50,000 men. 
(2) Creation of flood control basins in 
the headwaters of the Tennessee. (3) Full 
utilization of the now practically idle 
Muscle Shoals plant to provide cheap 
power for cities and farmers within the 
area. (4) Reclamation of farm land from 
the frequently flooded river bottoms. (5) 
Improvement of navigation. (6) Decen- 
tralization of industry in that region by 
cheap power. Mr. Roosevelt believes that 
the project will stimulate the back-to-the- 
farm movement, and serve as “yardstick” 
for the regulation of the private power 
industry. If successful, it would serve as 
a model for similar developments in other 
watersheds, such as those of the Ohio, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado, and Colum- 
bia Rivers. 

The proposal has been fought for years 
by public utilities and other opponents of 
government operation. Aside from the 
question of competing with private indus- 
try, they claim that the Muscle Shoals 
plant is a “white elephant” and a futile 
waste of public money. One of the original 
purposes of the plant, to provide cheap 
nitrates during the war, has since been 
eliminated by the rapid development of 
the fertilizer industry. 
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Facts Behind Technocracy 

(Continued from page 20) 
of these engines is not cited to convey the 
impression that man has increased his indi- 
vidua! capacity to do work 9,000,000 fold. 
We are here dealing merely with the im- 
provement of the engines themselves, the 
introduction of which rendered obsolete 
the old methods of production, plant, and 
equipment, supplemented men by motors, 
and changed the whole scheme of life. The 
actual increase in man’s per capita use of 
energy in the most advanced technological 
countries such as the United States has 
been about 75 times. We shall return to 
this in the next article. 

In the development of these powerful 
energy conversion engines that work for 
man in a multitude of ways, furnishing 
heat and light and operating endless mo- 
tores, a change occurred which, in its effect 
upon other things, was as striking as the 
increase in power output. Every change 
in design resulted in greater efficiency. At 
the end of this thirty-year period (1930), 
one pound of ctal served to light approxi- 
mately seven times as many lamps or do 
seven times as much work as at the begin- 
ning (1900). This, of course, meant that 
less coal need be mined, transported, and 
burned for a given amount of work per- 
formed by these gigantic turbines. 

We have now become familiar with the 
methods used by the technologist when he 
looks into what has been going on in the 
world. He is not investigating the events 
that are recorded in old-fashioned his- 
tories—the rise and fall of empires, wars, 
and the lives of kings and statesmen. He 
is looking into the past with a view to 
measuring man’s increasing ability to pro- 
duce. If you ask him at this point what 
he thinks, he will say “I do not know, but 
the introduction of all these powerful en- 
gines of energy conversion must have an 
important bearing upon how men live.” 
Ile therefore suggests that we look into 
his matter in the next installment. 


The Ruins of Persepolis 


N the site of Persepolis, ancient 

capital of Persia, members of the 

Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have been digging two 
years in the black lime soil. Last month, 
Dr. James H. Breasted, director, publi- 
sized two important finds. One was the 
finest flower of Persian sculpture and ar- 
chitecture, perfectly preserved, dating to 
Darius, Xerxes, and Cyrus. The other, 
located only two miles distant, is what 
they say is the first Stone Age village 
ever found. Together, the discoveries doc- 
ument the beginnings and the peak of 
Persian culture. 


The sculpture, said to be “unparalleled 
in beauty and refinement of detail,” was 
preserved by a lucky circumstance. At the 
time Alexander first marched into Persia, 
the palace buildings were built chiefly of 
sun-dried clay, with stone trimmings. Many 
of these were destroyed by a fire which 
climaxed a night of Alexandrian drinking. 
Crumbling of the walls and the garden 
terraces, as a result of the fire, neglect, 
and exposure to the elements, covered a 
great deal of the Persian carvings with 
debris. The debris protected the art treas- 
ures from erosion and from the vandalism 
of the Moslems who destroyed many of 
the statues in Persia on religious principles. 


The Stone Age village is thought to be 
6,000 years old. The houses have doors and 
windows and the clay walls are adorned 
with colored murals. Around the fireplaces 
are found flint knives and other household 
utensils in stone or clay. Some of the orna- 
mented pottery dishes still contain rem- 
nants of food and animal bones from the 
village’s last meal. 

At other points in the area about Per- 
sepolis there is plentiful evidence of the 
stages of culture which intervened between 
the desertion of the village and the build- 
ing of the Palace. 





Magnificent sculpture and reliefs on the palaces of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis, uncov« 
ered by University of Chicago archeologists. 
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Literary Losses 


John Galsworthy, 65, English novelist 
and playwright, died peacefully at his 
home in Kent last month. In addition to 
being literary art of a high order, his 
works, by force of example and exhorta- 
tion, improved social conditions in England 
materially. In 1918, Galsworthy declined 
to be knighted but he accepted the Order 
of Merit from King George in 1926. He 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture last year (Sch., Dec. 3, 1933). A biog- 
raphy of Galsworthy appeared in Scholas- 
tic, September 24, 19382. 


Sara Teasdale, 48, American lyric poet, 
was found dead in her bath by a nurse 
who had been attending her since she re- 
turned from London three months ago. 

“Let the flight be ended, 
Let the fire blacken, 
Let the book close.” 
—From “The Flight” by Sara Teasdale 


George Saintsbury, 87, distinguished 
English connoisseur of literature and wine, 
died at home in Bath. J. M. Barrie, Rob- 
ert Bridges, G. K. Chesterton, John Gals- 
worthy, Rudyard Kipling, and John Drink- 
water, once sent him this tribute: 


“The noble art of rational enjoyment, 
which you have preached so steadily from 
a hundred texts, you have neither prac- 
ticed nor inculcated apart from the rigor- 
ous discipline of study... You have counted 
no labor misspent by which a student’s 
actual acquaintance with books might be 
enlarged or his faculty of literary com- 
parison increased. .. ” 


George Moore, 80, Irish novelist, died 
at home in London while he was working 
on his memoirs. When he was a boy, a 
priest told him he must choose between 
lessons and flogging. Because he said “I 
prefer to be flogged,” his father let him 
educate himself. By virtue of a first-rate 
brain, he did this very well, but he re- 
mained the spoiled boy. His writings, with 
which he intended to free England from 
“Victorian shackles,” managed to stir a 
minor revolt among intellectuals, but 
much of Moore’s vitality, brilliance, and 
personal charm was vitiated by the tem- 
perament which plunged him into bitter 
quarrels with Whistler, Yeats, Lady Greg- 
ory, and other contemporaries. His dis- 
tinction today is chiefly that of a stylist. 





French Cabinet Falls 


Financial duress has caused the resig- 
nation of another French cabin-:—that 
of Joseph Paul-Boncour—after six weeks 
in office. Henri Cheren, Minister of Fi- 
nance, brought in a budget balanced by 
higher taxes and many economies, but was 
opposed by the. socialists in an attempt to 
cut salaries of government employees. At 
the end of an all-night session lasting 22 
hours, the Government was defeated 390 
to 198. Edouard Daladier (Dah-lah-dee- 
ay), former War Minister and friend of 
Herriot, was empowered to form a new 
cabinet. It is believed the rise of Hitler im 
Germany will stiffen the determination of 
the French to form a stable government. 
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Results of Ideal 
Cabinet Contest 


One of the best “ideal” Cabinets for 
President-elect Roosevelt was submitted 
by Leota Woods, Black River Falls, Wis- 
consin. She is a pupil of Mrs. Olga Olsen. 
Her selections are as follows: 


Secretary of State— Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 


Secretary of Treasury—Owen D. Young. 
Secretary of War—Norman Davis. 
Attorney-General—Benjamin Cardozo. 
Postmaster-General—Alfred E. Smith. 
Secretary of Navy—Albert C. Ritchie. 
Secretary of Interior—Gifford Pinchot. 


Secretary of Agriculture—Harry F. 
Byrd. 


Secretary of Commerce—Stuart Chase. 
Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins. 


Other prize-winners were Tom Morrow, 
Columbus, Ohio; Gene Westergard, Roose- 
velt H. S., Des Moines, Ia.; Oleta Emer- 
ine, St. Wendelin H. S., Alvada, O.; Edwin 
Kelly, Neligh, Nebr.; Elna M. Potter, 
Black Falls, Wis.; Colson Ashmore, Lanier 
H. S., Macon, Ga.; Roland Bates, Green- 
ville, Miss.; Joseph Ovnick, Fell H. S. 
Simpson, Penna.; and Charles Epperson, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Because of the shortage of suitable en- 
tries, only ten prizes are awarded, instead 
of the fifteen scheduled. The results of 
the contest for most nearly prophesying 
the actual Roosevelt Cabinet will be an- 
nounced next month. 

The following were some of the many 
interesting possibilities proposed for the 
Ideal Cabinet: 

State: Nicholas Butler, Newton Baker, 
Norman Davis, Walter Lippmann, Owen 
Young, William Borah, Raymond Moley, 
Cordell Hull, John Davis, Alfred Smith, 
Charles Beard. 

Treasury: Carter Glass, Melvin Traylor, 
Alfred Smith, Owen Young, Bernard 
Baruch, Thomas Lamont, Edwin Kemmerer. 

Attorney-General: Thomas Walsh, Felix 
Frankfurter, Joseph Ely, Benjamin Car- 
dozo, Newton Baker, Samuel Seabury. 

Secretary of War: Newton Baker, Pel- 
ham Glassford, Clark Howell, Jane Ad- 
dams. 

Secretary of the Navy: Albert Ritchie, 
Glenn Frank, Richard E. Byrd. 

Postmaster General: James A. Farley, 
Jesse Straus, Evans Woolen, Albert Rit- 
chie. 

Commerce: Jesse Straus, Stuart Chase, 
Bernard Baruch, Cordell Hull, Gerard 
Swope. 

Interior: Bronson Cutting, Philip La- 
Follette, George Norris, Gifford Pinchot, 
Hugh L. Cooper, Ruth Owen, Thomas 
Walsh, Isabella Greenway, George Dern. 

Agriculture: Henry Wallace, Harry 
Byrd, Tait Butler, Frank Lowden, Arthur 
Capper. 

Labor: Stuart Chase, Norman Thomas, 
Frances Perkins, Grace Abbott, Jane Ad- 
dams, William Green. 
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Make this Delicious Cereal 


»«» part of this health program 
that helps you win 








- Regular exercise 








5. No smoking or stimulants 


6. A BOWL OF POST’S BRAN FLAKES 
REGULARLY EVERY DAY 


1. Plenty of sleep and regular hours 

2. Plenty of milk, fresh fruits, and vegetables 
3. Plenty of water between meals 
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ATURALLY all you athletes want 
to be alert, clear-thinking and 
quick-acting...to be at the peak of phys- 
ical and mental fitness, every minute. 
Then, be sure to follow this proven 
health program... regularly... and 
to eat a bowlful of crisp, crunchy 
Post’s Bran Flakes every morning. 

Of course you'll love this grand-tast- 
ing breakfast food . . . most everybody 
does . . . whether you eat it plain or 
with fruits or berries . . . But, Post’s 
Bran Flakes is more than just one of 
the most delicious cereals you can eat 
. . sit is a most important part of any 
health program . >. 

Because Post’s Bran Flakes does so 
much to protect you against constipa- 
tion resulting from too little bulk food. 
And it is just this type of constipation 
that so many growing boys er girls 
suffer from without knowing it. You 
notice only the effects. You feel listless, 
tired, and have a poor appetite. 

Post’s Bran Flakes protects you 
against this condition. For it supplies 
the bulk food you need . . . bulk that 
so many diets lack... 


So follow this health program faith- 





fully . . . and be sure to eat a bowlful of 
Post’s Bran Flakes . . . with milk or 
cream or with fruits... regularly, every 
day. And what a treat you have in 
store for you, if you have not yet tasted 
Post’s Bran Flakes. It’s simply de- 
licious. So ask your mother always to 
keep a package of Post's Bran Flakes 
in the pantry. It is a product of Gen- 
etal Foods and all grocers have it. 
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Edited by ERNEST W. WATSON 


Literary Cloaks and Suits 


jf ITH all the interest to- 
day in packages and pack- 
aging, one of the most 
notable forms of this ap- 
plied art has scarcely been mentioned. 
Perhaps people do not think of book 
jackets as packages, and yet that is 
certainly what they are. 

From humble beginnings they have 
risen to bigger and better things. Orig- 
inally they were called dust wrappers 
and were intended to keep the bindings 
clean. Today one is scarcely aware 
that there is any binding to be kept 
clean—these jackets have grown so 
alluring and satisfying that one takes 
pains to keep them intact. 

It has been a long, slow pull. For 
a long time I have watched this phase 
of commercial art, always realizing 
what an opportunity for good design 
is offered, and aware of how entirely, 
until recently, the fact went unrecog- 
nized. But now it has come into its 
own and advances by leaps and bounds. 

If one watched this form of art in 
the past because of its wasted oppor- 
tunities, one watches it now 
because it is so good. I can 
think of no better example of 
how packaging may be im- 
proved and of how it prompts 
sales. A bookseller’s window 
is now one of the gayest 
sights, next to florists’, these 
sad times afford. 

To the artist, the book 
jacket presents an interesting 
problem. It is, in fact, like 
so many other packages, a 
miniature poster. Its restric- 
tions are stimulating rather 
than discouraging. 

First, the space is restrict- 
ed, and of this space the title 
must -occupy a large share. 
The style and arrangement of 
the lettering is perhaps the 
most important consideration 
in the design. It must be sim- 
ple and bold, with carrying 
qualities, so that it can be 
read quickly and at a dis- 
tance. Naturally, one can get 
much better results with a 
short title than a long one, 
and of this fact, authors who 
care about sales—or do they? 
—should take note. 

Unless the design is built 
around the title, this lettering 





By HELEN DRYDEN 


Helen Dryden is a cial designer. 
Thanks to her genius, vases, automobile hard- 
ware, containers, and a great variety of manu- 
factured articles come from the factory 
clothed in more perfect form and distinctive 
color. Formerly she was one of America's 
foremost cover designers. A Dryden cover 
was always a brilliant cover, striking in compo- 
sition, masterly in drawing, and appealing in 
color. Miss Dryden's comments on book jack- 
ets should be eagerly read by high school 
artists and booklovers. 

This article is reprinted by permission from 
“Advertising Arts.” 














may prove a hopeless stumbling block. 
It should be exactly in character with 
the design, and both in a general way 
in sympathy with the subject of the 
book. The whole ought to give some 
indication of what the book is about, 
even in an abstract way, enough to 
arouse the buyer’s interest and curi- 
osity and make him want to read the 
volume. 

This can be done most successfully 
by the use of simple and usually ab- 
stract arrangements. An especially 





successful example is the jacket of 
The Great Astronomers. Certainly this 
is not what one would call a popular 
subject, or the book one that would 
ever be a “best seller.” Think how 
dreary and formidable a thing the 
outside of a book about astronomy 
would have been only a few years ago. 
Yet this cover not only attracts imme- 
diate attention on the book counter, 
but gives an impression that the text 
will be lively and interesting. 

It is surprising to discover, in study- 
ing book jackets, that books of non- 
fiction, as a rule, have far better de- 
signs than novels. Books of travel and 
adventure are especially fortunate, as 
their subjects give the artist splendid 
scope. Novels really should offer as 
good opportunities, but their covers 
are apt to be too literal, perhaps be- 
cause the publisher is too eager to 
“sell” the story. Books about flowers 
and gardens as a class are still far 
behind most others, and what an op- 
portunity is being lost there! 

But of the jackets shown here, the 
first award in my opinion 
goes to a book that is neither 
fiction, travel, nor adventure, 
but a wholly serious volume 
entitled After War. Here a 
conventionalized sword di- 
vides the space symmetrically, 
and separates symbolically 
the light from the dark. With 
clear and simple lettering and 
excellent colors, this is all 
there is to an exceptionally 
forceful design. 


Next in order of merit 
comes Orpheus, with a draw- 
ing that interprets its classic 
subject in an entirely modern 
way. 

It is surprising that so 
many publishers still think it 
necessary to put old-fashioned 
cloth bindings on books. With 
the jacket doing most of the 
work of selling, a binding too 
often is only an awkward and 
heavy impediment to comfort 
in reading. 
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ORPHEUS 
Boris Artzybasheff 


Designer 


Published by Macmillan Co. 
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Here an emphatic word of praise 
should go to the stiff paper bindings 
of the “Boni Books.” They are ex- 
tremely well done and go a long way 
toward breaking down the old tradi- 
tion that you can’t get a good thing 
cheap. 


The present style of jacket has one 
advantage over the other type of con- 
tainer, in that its- inside, as well as its 
outside, can be put to the service of 
publicity. It offers space all ready and 
out of sight for telling the story of 
the author’s life and his epoch-making 
genius. 

If this same amount of type were 
put on the outside of the book, the 
effect would be entirely ruined. Per- 
haps this one virtue will keep the 
present custom alive and cause the 
publishers to continue to bind their 
books so there will be something to 
hold the jacket—a reversal of the 
original procedure. 

This is not surprising when you 
see what has been done with the once 
lowly jacket. Now every book is fast 
becoming a poster for itself, its own 
most effective form of advertising. No 
doubt this is one of the reasons why 
half the windows in town seem to be 
filled with books these days and all 
the world is in danger of becoming 
literate. 


FOR A SONG 
Designed by Paul Wenck 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers 





A FINE PROJECT 
FOR ART CLASSES 


There is no more fasci- 
nating problem for the high 
school artist than the book- 
jacket design. Read Helen 
Dryden’s article carefully 
for practical pointers. 
Here are a few others. 
Don’t tackle the job with- 
out reading the book. 

Keep your designs sim- 
ple, as are those repro- 
duced. Bold, well-planned 
masses of bright color are 
more effective than elab- 
orate details. Make many 
preliminary studies in col- 
or before the final drawing. 

Give the lettering much 
study. It must be legible 
above all, and not be even 
partially covered by any 
part of the design. Avoid 
bizarre letters; well pro- 
portioned simple types sim- 
ilar to those on this page 
are best. 

The final drawing may 
be made in colored crayons, 
tempera, water colors, col- 
ored inks, cut paper, or 
linoleum blocks. Put your 
drawing on a paper which can actually 
be folded around the covers of a book. 
The paper must not be too heavy or 
it will not fold over the covers neatly. 
Design the back (edge) of the book as 
well as the front cover. Then the job 
will have a professional completeness. 


TENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 





THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS 
Designed by Andor Braun 


Simon Schuster, Publishers 


AFTER WAR 
Designed by Paul Wenck 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers 





























“IN EVERY KIND 
OF DRAWING PEN... 


it writes and flows 
very smoothly” 


AN you guess how many different 

kinds of pens were used in the 
above drawing? Marius Trinque, its 
creator and Honorable Mention winner 
in last year’s Higgins’ Award Contest an- 
swers the question by saying, in addition 
to the above comment—“I have used four 
different kinds of pens and the ink flowed 
as even and smooth in the smallest as it 
did in the biggest.” 


1932—1933 
Higgins’ Award Contest 
Closes March 15! 
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With any brush—and any pen, you will 
find Higgins’ American Drawing Inks im- 
mediately responsive. The Higgins’ Black 
Drawing Inks used by Marius Trinque 
have been used by the world’s foremost 
artists and illustrators for over half a 
century. 


You, too, will be delighted with Higgins’ Ccl- 
ored Drawing Inks-—-with the new Higgins’ 
Award Contest—with the fine prizes in cash 
and in drawing inks. Would you like to learn 
more about ‘‘How To Draw and Paint In Col- 
ored Drawing Inks’’? This is the name of an 
intriguing series of five lessons prepared by Mr. 
A. L. Guptill, America’s widest known teacher 
and authority on the g@bject. Just fill in the 
coupon below, send itif® us, together with the 















The No ‘Count Boy 


(Continued from page 9) 
Boy: Let ’em. Whut you’n me keer? 


| We'll be splashing in de rain and shouting 
| in de sun. And we’ll step along togedder, 


and [ll hold yo’ purty little hand, and 
youl) hold mine, and I'll teach you to 
sing songs. I knows a bushel of purty ones. 
And den I'll learn you how to blow my 
harp. And we'll slip down de roads at 
sunrise and sunset, singing and blowing 
de finest chunes dcy is. Piease’m say you”! 
go wid me. 

Pueevie (With s*ining eyes): You has 
de purtiest talk cf anv man or boy I 
ever seed, and oh, I wish—wish—(With 
sudden abandon.) Eyh, yeh, i wilt—I will. 
Pll go. (Kestatically he touches her ariz 
and looks straight into her eyes.) 

Boy (Cooingly): Birdie mine, birdie 
mine. (He stands wp and bends over her 
chair.) 

Pueeve (Her face alight as she leans 
her head against him): Oh, it makes my 
haid swim to think of all we’s gwine see 
and heah. (He timidly puts his arm over 
her shoulder. Enos springs forward and 
snatches the Boy away from Pheelie.) 

Boy (Retreating behind Pheelie): I ain’t 
trying to steal her nuther. She don’t keer 
nothing foh you and wants to go on wid 
me. 

Enos: Dat’s a lie, you little ficey fool, 
and you better look out befo’ I gives you 
de lock-jaw. 

Boy: She much as said she den’t love 
you, now den. 

Enos: You didn’t say dat, did you, 
Pheelie? 

Pureve: I dunno wheh I loves you or 
not. 
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Enos (Turning savagely wpon the boy): 
Damn yo’ soul, I got a notion to ham- 
string you. (He makes a movement to- 
wards the boy, who darts over to the left.) 
You des’ come heah rolling off yo’ lies by 
de yard and tear up everything! Why 
don’t you leave? Want me to bring out a 
fedder bed and wash yo’ feet and sing to 
you and fan you and put you to sleep, 
does you? (Jwmping forward.) Vl put 
you to sleep! 

Boy (Falling quickly behind Pheelie and 
drawing his stick): You make annuder 
move at me and I'll scrush yo’ skull. 

PIEELIE (Crying out.): Enos, stop dat, 
stop dat! 

Ewos (Sarcastically): Yeh, and who's 
you to order me—you lost every ray of 
sense you ever had! Wouldn’t you be a 
purty fool running off wid dis heah wovds- 
colt and sleeping in de jamps ot fences 
and old hawg beds and scratci:ing ‘eas 
lak a mangy hound! (His vovce rising 
high in wrath.) Dat you would. And in 
winter weather you’d have yo’ shirttail 
friz to you hard as arn. You'd be a sight 
for sore eyes! 

Pueewie: Shut up.—Boy, I wouldn’t let 
him call me no woods-colt. 

Boy (Weakly): Don’t you call me dat. 

Enos (Taking off his coat): Call you 
dat! I ain’t started yit. I’s gwine twist off 
bofe yo’ yurs and make you eat ’em wid- 
dout no salt. Hell, you ain’t gut no mo’ 
backbone dan a ground-puppy. 

Boy (In desperation raising his stick): 
Don’t you come neah me. (Enos makes a 
dart at him. The Boy starts to flee, but 
at Enos clutches him, he turns and brings 
his stick awkwardly down cn his head. 
Enos staggers and falls to his knees.) 

(Continued on page 33) 











Decorating Fabrics with Crayola 


Cn GOLD MEDAL CRAYON isthe original Fabric Crayon—being 
used with marked success since 1908. It may be applied direct to the fabric, 


the design having already been indicated by faint pencil 


lines, or used with a stencil. Pressing with a hot iron sets the 
color and completes the process. Crayola is so compact and 
clean that it overcomes many difficulties presented by dyes 


and paints. 


Many useful and practical articles, such as the luncheon ney & Saith Co. 
cloth and napkin illustrated, curtains, table runners, Awards—Send today 
pillows, portfolio and book covers, and decorative wall 
panels can be designed in this way. In many cases the tex- 


tile weaves create interesting effects. 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


out. Just mail us the 
a R AYO LA eran 
from a jar of Artista 
Tempera Colors for 


REG, U. S. PAT, OFF. 





EVERY STUDENT 
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PEOPLE in 


UNAFRAID 

Yukio Ozaki, 74 years old, five feet tall, 
with gray parenthetical moustaches, wrote 
his death poem last month. Because the 
Patriotic Blood 
Brotherhood, mili- 
tarists of Japan, 
promised to assassi- 
nate him as soon as 
possible, he wrote, 
“All praise to my 
assassins if they for 
their country die.” 

His nonchalance 
has embarrassed Ja- 
pan’s_ militarists 
more than the Lytton Report. Once about 
ten years ago he dismissed other assassins 
as “a nuisance — publicity seekers — they 
will not disturb my work.” But when he 
last left England for the Orient, he sailed 
to die. 

The original Ozakis seized power to 
open Japan to Occidental industry in the 
1860’s, shortly after local clansmen had 
killed the emperor in an attempt to re- 
store the Closed Door. Today the same 
clansmen are the militarists who are driv- 
ing Japan along the imperialist highway, 
and Yukio Ozaki, bold opponent of a war 
policy, is obstructing the road. He has 
been a political refugee three times with- 
out losing his political hold at home. Since 
he entered the first fight for a Japanese 
constitution, his constituency has elected 
him to the Diet without fail over a period 
of 483 years, even when he was out of the 
country. Public esteem obliges militarist pa- 
pers to publish his speeches word for word. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
Ozaki’s assent to death is that it is not 
foolish martyrdom. Although he is an 
idealist, Ozaki also knows all the political 
trade tricks. He feels certain that by his 
death he will reap a political advantage. 
He said, “I should like a death which 
would prove a lesson to posterity.” 


RAILROADER 

Leonor Fresnel Loree knows practically 
all about railroading. His book Railroad 
Freight Transportation, is a Bible on the 
: subject. For some 
years he has run the 
small but profitable 
Delaware and Hud- 
son and the Kansas 
City Southern, but 
he wants to play 
with something larg- 
er. Three attempts to 
weld a national sys- 
tem have missed by 
grace of the Inter- 
state Commerce 
Commission. But at the age of 75, he has 
made a new bid for power by snaring 
control of 20% of outstanding New York 
Central stock. He’ll be a powerful director, 
if the I.C.C. allows. Against his chances 
stands a deal he made when he was trying 
to build a new system in the Southwest. 
He bought Missouri, Kansas & Texas stock 
on his personal account in order to sell it 
to the Kansas City Southern stockholders, 
whose president he is, at a profit. Brokers 





the NEWS 


have been fired from the Stock Exchange 
for this trick of trading on a personal 
account against a client, but nothing worse 
than being elected president of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce happened to 
Loree. His board of directors gave him an 
O.K. when charges were pressed, and he 
did not turn his profit over to the stock- 
holders until one of them threatened to 
hire Senator Jim Reed to prosecute. 
Loree left Rutgers College at 19 to engi- 
neer out west. He worked with the Army 
Engineers and on the Mexico National 
Railway. With the Pennsylvania Lines, he 
dug freight out of snowstorms, repaired 
the damage of the Johnstown flood, and 
became general manager west of Pitts- 
burgh at 38. After he put the run-down 
B. & O. in order, Rock Island offered him 
$75,000 a year. Within nine months, he 
broke with Rock Island but continued to 
receive his salary for five years under con- 
tract. Afterwards he built up the Dela- 
ware and Hudson and the Kansas City 
Southern from red ink to black. 


PLAYBOY 
An opening night high of $75 for a pair 
of seats for “Design for Living” is one 
measure of the present status of its author, 
Noel Coward. The 
acclaim of the Lon- 
don production of 
his historical pag- 
eant, “Cavalcade,” is 
another. The popu- 
larity of his comedies, 
“Private Lives” and 
* “Hay Fever,” is still 
another. The success 
of one-third of the 
23 shows he has 
worked on in the 
last 18 years (he is only 33) is still an- 
other. Not only has he written, he has 
expertly directed, acted, sung, danced, and 
composed the music for several of these 
works. In “Design for Living” he co-stars 
with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


Coward’s mother kept a boarding house 
and spent her sparé pennies to take him 
to the theatre. An aunt and a grandfather 
had been in the profession. He went to 
drama school with Gertrude Lawrence. In 
one of his earliest productions, at the age 
of seven, he bashed two actresses over the 
head with a spade for not taking their art 
seriously. His enthusiasm for what he is 
doing is the same today. 

His work is known for a lunatic gayety 
(“Hay Fever”), a sensational humor 
(“Bitter Sweet”), a child-like allegiance to 
dignity and peace ( (“Cavalcade”), an utter 
wordliness (“D. for L.”), and an exultant 
comedy (“Private Lives”). Before “The 
Vortex” made him solvent, he starved and 
worked hard. He starves no more but 
works as hard as ever. 

Rather than let royalties, contracts, and 
so on bother him, he has hired a loyal staff 
to look after things while he dashes off 
to odd corners of the world. He usu- 
ally turns up with a new play after each 
journey. After carrying it around in his 
head a few years, he writes it all down 
over a week-end. 
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AN UNUSUAL CONTEST in 
MECHANICAL DRAWING! 


AN you lay out a radio hook-up? 

Can you draw a radio cabinet 

like this? Enter any exceptionally 

good, original or unusual mechanical 

drawing project that you have drawn 
at home or in the classroom in 


The HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 
in MECHANICAL DRAWING 
You experience a real thrill, you become 
intensely enthusiastic, when you call upon 
your knowledge of mechanical drawing to 
interpret some device in the home, in busi- 
ness, or in industry that holds exceptional 
interest for you. In doing so you not only 
develop a talent which may mean much to 
you in later years but you avail yourself 

of an opportunity to 


Win a Fine Cash Prize— 
A Set of Sparkling Drawing Inks— 
A Coveted Honorable Mention Award 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH15 


“The Romance of Industry,”’ a 
fine outline on mechanical draw- 
ing by J. H. Constantine, Indus- 
trial Director of Passaic Public 
Schools, noted engineer and in- 
structor, has been especially pre- 
pared to show high school students 

anc the intensely interesting relation 
om nepusTAy between mechanical drawing and 
ort today’s life and industry. You 
should have a copy of it—you 
may obtain one, simply by writ- 
ing us for it and including, with 
your request, a label from a new 


LS oven TODAY! 


Chas. M. Higgins &Co., Inc., 271 Ninth $t., Brooklyn, .1. ¥. 


Please send me (check information desired) : 
(C0 Details of the NEW Higgins’ Mechanical Drawing Contest. 
(CD Also interesting instruction sheets, for which I enclose 
the label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 












Name 


Address. 





Your School and Mech. Dr’w’g Teacher.................--------+- 
SE ST RRR 
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Fly-Fishing for Trout 


By SETH BRIGGS 






EFORE venturing into 
our subject, let us 
first make sure that 
we understand quite 
clearly just what is meant 
by fly-fishing. It means sim- 
ply angling with an artificial 
lure, or bait, supposed to 
imitate a natural insect upon 
which the fish feed. I have 
emphasized the word “sup- 
posed,” because there are 
hundreds of so-called flies 
which may be bought in 
tackle shops that do not 
even remotely resemble any 
natural insect and are not supposed to 
—but more about that later. There are 
also many flies which imitate very 
closely—as nearly as it is possible for 
human ingenuity to make them—the 
living stream insects. 

All of these flies are, of course, con- 
structed, or tied as we say in fishing 
language, upon regular fish hooks and 
most of them consist of feathers, many 
of them dyed, silk and tinsel. Others, 
again, are made largely of deer hair 
and are known by fishermen as “buck- 
tails.” There are other materials too 
which go into the construction of cer- 
tain flies, but we won’t have time to 
talk about them now. So much for the 
flies themselves. 

The use of flies involves throwing, 
or casting, them by means of the 
proper tackle and the correct arm and 
wrist motion, upon the surface of the 
water, and handling them in such 
manner as would be most likely to lure 
the fish for which we are angling. 

This, then, briefly is fly-fishing—an 
art which has been in use since the 
days of the early Romans but which 
has received its greatest development 
since the middle of the last century. 


While fly-fishing is used largely as 
a means for catching trout of various 
species, there are many other fresh- 
water fishes which will take flies, too— 
among them black bass, perch, wall- 
eyed pike and sunfish. Even many 
salt-water fishes will rise to flies. In 
the present article, however, I will 
confine myself entirely to trout. 

Besides the necessity of having the 
proper sort of tackle and knowing how 
to use it, the angler must have knowl- 
edge of the fish for which he is an- 
gling, and know something about the 
stream itself and the insects upon 
which the fish are feeding. 

“Well, why go to all of this trou- 
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ble,” you may ask, “when it 
is possible to catch fish with 
a willow pole, a piece of 
string, a hook and a worm?” 
There is an old saying that 
it is not all of fishing to 
catch fish. The satisfaction 
which one derives in taking 
fish with the correct form 
of tackle and by the cultiva- 
tion of skill in its use is not 
to be denied. 

The most important item 
in the equipment of the an- 
gler is the rod. Practically 
all anglers are agreed that 
there is no material to compare with 
bamboo. The modern rods consist of 
six strips of bamboo glued together in 
hexagonal form. The rods themselves 
come in three pieces, or joints, which 
are put together by fitting one joint 
into the other. 

The rod must be chosen, to some 
extent, at least, for the conditions 
under which it is to be used. Big fish 
require fairly long and heavy rods. 
For average stream fishing, however, 
where trout run up to a pound or two 
in weight, an 814- or 9-foot fly rod 
weighing from 41% to 5 ounces is just 
about right. Remember that just any 
old rod of this length or weight won’t 
do. It must be a fly rod. These rods, 
among other things, are characterized 
by having the place where - 
the reel is fitted—the reel 
seat—below the handle. This 
is in order that the reel will 
be out of the way and will 
properly balance the rod 
while casting. 

Furthermore, a fly rod, in 
order to properly serve its 
purpose, should be fairly 
powerful. It should have 
backbone and not be wil- 
lowy like a buggy whip, 
otherwise we will have con- 
siderable difficulty in throw- 
ing out our flies, especially 
when we are fishing in a 
head-on wind. 

Next comes the reel—per- 
haps the least important 
item in the fly-fisher’s equip- 
ment, though absolutely es- 
sential. It serves only as a 
container for the line and to 
balance the rod—that is to 
keep the rod from feeling 
top-heavy while it is being 
held in the hand in casting 
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Izaak Walton Up to Date 


This is the first of two articles on the 
fundamental principles of fly-fishing, by 
Seth Briggs, fishing editor of FIELD AND 
STREAM, and a recognized authority on 
fishing in all its angles. Here Mr. Briggs 
discusses flies, rods and reels—their con- 
struction. In his next article, scheduled 
for the April | issue of Scholastic, Mr. 
Briggs will write on how this tackle 
should be used, and he will also have 
something to say about flies. 














position. For this purpose, a narrow 
single-action reel is ideal. By “single- 
action” I mean that the spool revolves 
only once for every complete turn of 
the handle. The spools of reels for 
other forms of fishing revolve twice or 
four times for each turn of the handle. 


Next in order is the line. This 
should be made of what is known as 
enameled silk—a silk core with a sort 
of enameled surface over it in order to 
give the line “body.” It would be im- 
possible to cast such a light lure as a 
fly with an ordinary silk line because 
of its flimsiness. In other words, the 
line must have some body to it in order 
to carry out our fly to the required 
distance—which usually varies from 
15 to 40 feet, depending upon circum- 
stances. Practically all of these lines 
come in 25-foot lengths, which will be 
ample for our purposes. 

Next and last, except for the fly, 
comes the leader which tends to form 
an invisible connection between the 
line and the fly. These leaders, which 
for ordinary fly-fishing purposes are 
usually six feet in length, are made of 
silk-worm gut and are quite a bit 
smaller in diameter than our line. 





(Courtesy of Field and Stream Magazine) 
Netting a trout sometimes calls into play the 
extreme in delicate body balance. 
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CLASSROOM BONERS 











Scholastic will send a one-pound box of 
Bunte’s selected chocolates to every teacher 
who submits an original classroom boner 
which is printed in this department. State 
the name of the school and the subject 
taught. 

“Lanier and Poe can be compared as 
being best poets. Poe was the best and 
Lanier, with the exception of Poe, was 
the best, so both are considered very 


—Miss Laura A. Carpenter 
Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, Mich. 

“An instinct is something which is born 
in us and makes cats to run after mice, 
etc.” 

—Miss Estella Edwards 
Junior High School, Laurel, Miss. 
“A demi-god is the son of a moral who 
marries an immoral.” 
—Mrs. Grace W. Smith 
Arsenal Technical High School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Rebecca stood at the window with a 
bucket before her to shield herself from 
the arrows which were flying in every di- 
rection.” 

—Bryan L. Carpenter 
Charlestown High School 
Boston, Mass. : 








Scholastic Tour 
to Glacier National Park 


You're invited to a wonderful eleven-day 
party—the first annual Scholastic Tour— 
Geough Glacier National Park— leaving 
joy gi on the Empire Builder, Thursday, 
Members of high school faculties, 

pee ao and friends are invited. The all- 
expense cost is unbelievably low. In 
Glecier Park the guides, ranger-naturalists, 
Indian Chiefs, skillful mountain drivers, 
age and waiters are getting ready now 
show you the time your life. 


Wine Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y., for full particulars. 


R-S-V:P: 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Everything which the craftsman can possibly need in his 
work. Send for free illustrated price list and sample card 
of Graton & Knight quality leathers and all accessories. 
Leathercraft instruction book together with supplement 
may be had for 50 cents. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Woreester, Mass. 





for 


= Athlete 


/ HAT is good food for an ath- 
\j/ lete, and how does it differ from 

WW W what is good food for Tom, Dick 
oat Harry, who are non-athletes, but very 
good fellows regardless? And does the 
“good - food - for - athletes” theory apply 
equally to boys and girls? 

In answer to these questions let us look 
at the Olympic Games. In order to learn 
something firsthand about the Olympic 
way of feeding athletes, I arranged to be 
in Los Angeles a week before the games 
started, and spent‘ several days in the 
Olympic Village, where the men athletes 
lived. It was a real community, with a 
central purchasing department and store- 
house for food. But each nationality within 
the community had its own cook and its 
own dining facilities. 

Naturally, when I heard that there was 
a special native cook for each team I ex- 
pected to find no two menus alike. When 
the village first opened, several weeks be- 
fore the games started, Mr. H. O. Davis, 
director of the village, noticed that the 
various teams were following pretty close- 
ly national lines in their diets, but as the 
time advanced these differences were dis- 
appearing because it was found by the 
trainers that the kind of food one should 
eat depended largely on what part of 
the world one was in. When I visited 
the village all the athletes were eating 
pretty much the same thing. Of course 
rice retained a prominent place in the 
Japanese and Chinese menus (China had 
only one athlete in the games; Japan had 
about 100); the Finns preferred reindeer 
meat to Texas steer; the Italians did not 
lose their interest in spaghetti; nor the 
Germans theirs in sauerbraten. 

But they were all eating good California 
fruit and slicing bananas on their morning 
cereal. The French were particularly 
amused at the American interest in tomato 
juice, grape juice, cranberry juice, grape- 
fruit juice, and orange juice as a prelimi- 
nary to breakfast. In France the French 
do not go in for breakfast in a big way, 
but when in California they did as the 
Californians did—drank fruit juice. 

The Olympic trainers saw to it that the 
diets of their athletes were scientifically 
balanced—about equal parts of (1) fruits 
and vegetables; (2) milk and cheese; (3) 
meats, fish, and eggs; (4) breads and 
cereals; (5) fats and sugars. They also 
exercised the usual precautions against 
over-eating and eating too soon before 
practice or after strenuous exercise. 

The girl athletes lived in a hotel, and ate 
about the same kind of food you are ac- 
customed to—unless you are one of those 
persons who consider that a good lunch 
consists of three hot dogs smothered with 
mustard, and two bottles of pop. 

What is good food for an athlete, boy 
or girl, is good food for you. The point 
to observe is one of balance—not too high 
a protein diet at the expense of carbo- 
hydrates, or vice versa, etc. You are prob- 
ably learning a great deal about such 
things in school. I hope you make practical 
use of your knowledge. —J. L. 
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200 GREAT 
BOOKS AT 


9) CENTS 
A COPY 


Handsomely 
bound and 
printed, every 
Modern Library 
book is a perma- 
nent addition to your 
collection. 


THE 
MODERN 
LIBRARY 


A collection of 200 modern 
books that have become clas- 
sics, and classics that have 
stayed modern. Every book on 
the list is complete and un- 
abridged. Every one originally 
sold for at least $2 to as high 
as $10 a copy. 

Until you have actually read 
through the Modern Library’s 
list, you cannot realize how 
many booksthereare on it that 
you have always promised 
yourself you would read, and 
that you never dreamed you 
could buy for only 95 cents 
a copy. 

Here, for instance, are a few 
new Modern Library titles: 


ARROWSMITH 
By SINCLAIR LEWIS 
* 
PENGUIN ISLAND 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 
«x 
DEATH COMES FOR 
THE ARCHBISHOP 
By WILLA CATHER 
«x 


PICKWICK PAPERS 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
«x 


A FAREWELL 


TO ARMS 
By ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Only 95 cents a copy 


SEND FOR A FREE CATA- 
LOGUE LISTING ALL OF 
THE 200 TITLES TODAY. 


The MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 East 57th St. New York 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Liberal Arts—Law— 

ul Commerce — Music— Art 

—High School. Day and 

v "om ITY Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations, Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















junior College and Three 
Vrofessional Schools. Physieal 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arts—2, 3. & 4 year Normal 
courses. hip 1 & 3 
years. Register now. Dormi- 
tories. Cumpus. Catalog. 





SCHOOLS, INC. 
Rock Creek Park Estates. Box 8S, Washington, D. C. 





FINE AND. APPLIED ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


Schoo! ef Fine and Applied Arts 
Brovkiyn, New York 
Picturial Illustration, Ad 
Design, Fashivn Illustration, In 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 





sign, r , Afechitec- 
tural Construction, Architecture. 
88 Studios. 97 Instructors. 46th 


year Catalogue 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


TECHNICAL 


ELECTRICAL _, 
Vewerss 














A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 

limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 
ies, engineering ng, shop-work Students 
construct motors, install wiring. test electrical 
machinery. Modern buildings. 40 years’ suc- 


cessful experience. Catalog on request. 


wy BLISS Secrest 
322 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT tractFiees 


Of Boston University. 52nd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
A $1260 to $3400 Year 
Q ka MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big op- 
portunity for High School gradu- 
ates. Short hours. Write immediately 
\ for free 32-page book, with list of 
future positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. G 293 - Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE SERVICE 


155 East 44th Street, New York City 


Please send at no expense to me catalogs 
of the institutions checked: 


( Baenel Studio of Expression 

0) Bliss Electrical School 

(0 Boston University 

00 DePaul University 

() Edgewood Park Junior College 

00 Fashion Academy 

CD Franktin Institute 

0 Gulf Park College 

0 Lewis Hotel Training School 

(0 Marjorie Webster Schools 

(0 Minneapolis School of Art 

(J New Mexico School of Mines 

0) Pratt Institute 

0 R. C. A. Institutes, Inc. 
Sargent School of Physical Education 
School of Nursing (Univ. of Rochester) 

() Stammerers’ Guild 























Date of Graduation. 





Address 





City State. 





NAME THIS AUTHOR 





Write this author’s name with a quota- 
tion from his works. Tell where you found 
it and why you chose it. (This does not 
mean to explain the quotation.) Mail to 
Quotation Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y., before March 4. 
The quotation with the best reason wins 
five Modern Library books. 


RESULTS OF JANUARY 7 CONTEST 


Moses and Rabindranath Tagore were 
among the names ascribed to the picture 
of Lyof Nikolaievitch Tolstoy. The winner, 
Norman Golz, Aurora, Ill, submitted: 


“Those who are known as great men are 
merely name labels in history; they give 
their names to events, often without so 
much connection with the facts as a label 
has. None of their so-called acts of free 
will is a spontaneous act. It is bound up 
a priori with the march of history and 
human life, and its place has been appoint- 
ed to it from all eternity.” His reason: “I 
chose to quote these lines because, in my 
mind, they imply more to the thoughtful 
reader than others I might select.” 


Honorable mention is accorded to Elaine 
Crapeo, Tomahawk (Wis.) H. S.; Mrs. 
Grace Lattimore, Paris (Tex.) H. S.; 
Marie Riley, Catholic H. S., Topeka, 
Kans.; Erle Johnston, Grenada (Miss.) 
11. S.; and Liberto Nathan, Presidio H. S., 
San Francisco, California. 





Citadel 


Here in my citadel, high upon a rock 

I watch the slow suppressed swell of the 
lake, 

And if I lift my head but far enough, 

I can forget the autos streaming past 

On. the cement road nestled at its side, 

And only see the misty horizon 

That meets confusedly the water’s edge; 

I can forget the city’s sordid sounds, 

If I will lift my head but far enough 

And only listen to the surging lake 

Castings its low lament upon the rocks. 


Shall I forget the wailings of my world 
And listen only to the water’s moan 
Whose every sob is like the selfish cry 
Of an idle woman crying just because 
She finds it sweet to cry? 

Or shall I turn back from the water’s side 
Smiling indulgently upon its woe, 

And listen to the weepings real 

Of the things I know? 


—Bernice Lazarus 
East High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOLASTIC 





Special blending 
from three fine 
oils makes 3-in- 
One clean and pre- 
vent rust as it 
lubricates. That’s 
why it protects tools 
so much better. In 
handy cans and bot- 
tles; all good stores. 





A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARTES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 
Rates, farilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
«Ngs of education associations. 








Any 8 or 4 letters and 
date. Any color enamel 
Reduction on quantity 
orders. Many fine rings 
shewn in our new catalog. 












3580 
CG. K. GROUSE CO., 212 Bruce Ave., N. Attleboro, Mass. 








DASH-HOUND CONTEST 
Fill in the Missing Words 


Prizes are given the high school students 
who send in complete lists of correct words, 
neatly arranged in columns, for the entire 
series of fourteen contests, of which this 
is No. 10. 


All words missing below appeared in 
Scholastic’s issue of February 4, 1933. 


1. Earth Horizon is the autobiography 
of Her study of the 
customs of the Indians was influenced by 
Dr. F. W. Hodge, who said, “Let be the 
ecresceassconsebes and the srr fix on the 





2. H. S. Canby says an editor has ....... 
main jobs: he must know how to .......0. one 
ANG HOW tO areserereseenee 


3. Two spontaneous movements grown 
out of unemployment conditions are the 
covecacossoseenesees Plan, sponsored Dy .....-..s.ceesseeees ° 
ANA the crcscrcccreseseeeees system. 


4. The fundamental objection to the 
Philippine Independence act is its disre- 





gard of and 
American consumers to the advantage of 
American producers Of ........scsesere 





LEATHER CRAFTS AWARDS 


The Scholastic Awards committee has 
been advised that the C. W. Dannenhauer 
Company, sponsors of the Dannenhauer 
Awards for craftsmanship in leather work, 
have filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The leather work awards originally spon- 
sored by the Dannenhauer company will 
eb taken over by Graton & Knight. Thus 
there will be two divisions of the Graton 
& Knight awards, Division A. and Division 
B., the latter being those originally an- 
nounced bv the Dannenhauer Co. 
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The No ‘Count Boy 


(Continued from page 28) 

Pueev (Looking on in amazement a 
moment and then screaming): Lawd, you’s 
kilt Enos...(She stands in uncertainty, and 
then runs and holds him to her.) 

Boy (In a scared voice as he drops his 
stick): Muhcy, what’s I gwine do? Is—is 
you hurt, Enos? (Enos groans.) 

Pueeue: Git out’n heah, you, you. You’s 
murdered my husband. Enos, Enos, honey 
baby is you hurt bad? (He groans again 
and she helps him to a chair.) 

Enos (Twisting his head from side to 
side): Hurt? Nothing but a little crack. 
Dat lizard ain’t strong enough to kill a 
flea wid a sledge hammer. (He suddenly 
whirls around and runs his tongue out, 
snarling at the Boy.) Ya-a-ah! (The Boy 
bounds backwards and, tripping over the 
bench, falls sprawling on the ground.) 
See dere, blowing my breaf on him th’ows 
him into fits. (The boy lies stretched out 
still.) 

Puee.te: Oh, my Lawdy, you,—I believes 
he’s daid or something! 

Enos (Trying to hide his fear): Sho’ 
nothing but de breaf knocked out’n him. 

Puree (Shrilly, as she bends above the 
boy): He’s hurt, I tells you. Po’ boy. 
(Turning towards Enos): Whut if you’s 
kilt him? 

Enos (Rubbing his head): Shet up, he 
ain’t hurt bad. 

Pueeie: You hateful mule-beating ras- 
cal, he is hurt. (Moaning over him.) Oh, 
my sweet honey boy. 

Boy (Sitting wp): Jesus, dat fall jarred 
de wind out’n my stomach. (Suddenly get- 
ting to his feet and eyeing Enos fearfully.) 
Don’t let dat man make at me. 

Peete: I don’t reckon he will. You 
gi’n him a dost to last foh a while. 

Enos (Standing up): A dost! Hunh, he 
cain’t faze me wid no little tap on de 
skull. (He begins rolling up his sleeves. 
There is a hail off at the right front.) And 
now I rolls up my sleeves foh de hawg- 
killing. 

Pueeuie: You all stop dat rowing now. 
Yonder comes somebody. (The boy reaches 
down and gets his harp out of the dirt.) 

Enos: Who is dat? Some old ’oman in a 
steer cart. 

Boy (Looking up hastily): Lawd Jesus, 
dat’s—who’s dat! Hide me, people, hide 
me quick so’s she cain’t get to me. (He 
looks round him in terror.) Whah must I 

? 

Pueee: Why you scared of her? 

Boy: Pheelie, put me somewhah, civer 
me quick! 

Pueette: She’s coming up de paf. Better 
git behime de house meb 

Boy (On all fours): And if she axes 
foh me, don’t you tell her. 

PuHeevire: We'll tell her we ain’t seed 
hair nor hide of you. But I cain’t see why 
you so tore up. (He crawls rapidly off at 
the left rear around the house.) Now, 
Enos, you keep yo’ mouf closed. Dey is 
something up—dat boy ’fraid so. 

Enos: Dey is something up, and my 
s’picions is coming to de top. 

Own Woman (Calling off the right 
front): Heigho! 

Pues: Heigho! (A stout old negress, 
dressed in rough working clothes, comes 
in at the right. She carries a long heavy 
switch in her hand with which she cuts 
at the ground as she talks.) 

Op Woman: How you all come on? 


PHEE.IE: Well as common, and how does 
you? 

Orn Woman: Well, I thanky. I’se looking 
fo’ my boy—seen anything of him? 


panne Uy ots eww 


So very proud of what we'd done here, 
We thought we'd have a little fun here. 
So trying very, very greatly 

To name our tower appropriately, 

We called it (with a verbal caper) 
“The Leaning Tower of Pisa-Paper.” 


Tuoucu the world we're creating in this 
new series of Eldorado drawings is en- 
tirely new (being made of paper), we 
have copied, to some degree, the real 
world. The paper scene above is obviously 
Pisa, in Italy, and the famous Leaning 
Tower. Of course, we haven't tried for 
realism. The paper forms. have been 
grouped merely as an exercise in obtain- 
ing lighting effects—with Eldorado. 
These “new-world” compositions are not 
so difficult. Study this drawing. Cut out 
paper models, like Ernest Watson’s here, 








[DO 


THE 


MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


and see what you can do. Have a range of 
Eldorados handy—3H to 4B. You'll get 
tips to help you in the Scholastic-Eldorado 


Award. 
$50 $25 $15 


and five prizes of $5 each are being given 
for the drawings submitted in this con- 
test which are judged best. Drawings must 
be original, must be pencil renderings, 
must have the approval of your drawing 
teacher. Complete details from the editors 
of this magazine. Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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EARN MONEY [k 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
No experience newt No. Wwe 

as. le 
instruct you by our new sim 

















BIG Pin itlestrated silver pleted, enameled in J 

Fa CHOICE o: 2 colors, ony 3 or 4 letters and veer 
dahp 35° 35 cents each, $3.50 Dor. Sterling silver 
ee aa 


300 denigns. 
peanemncn.ce vr penne Rochester, N.Y. 











Equip your guild 

é coach with these 
models—Also coachmen, footmen and 
harness. FREE—Illustrated folder on re- 
quest. SPECTAL prices to high school 
students. 

BROWN & BLANCHARD—Dept. “P” 
4142 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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NEW 4-LETTER WORD CONTEST! 





H°ow many 4letter words can you make 
with the letters of this sentence: "DE- 
MAND PLANTERS PEANUTS"? Try your hand 
and win a cash prize! There are such words 
as: deem, made, rent, and even pule and 
tutul You may use any letter in the sentence 
DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS as many times 
as you like. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Use only 4-letter words found in a standard 
unabridged English dictionary, such as Web- 
ster's New International Dictionary. 2. Do not 









2nd Prize ......... 10.00 
Dee. a a. : 


One Hundred Honorable Mentions, each recelv- 
ing a Planters Peanuts. 





I gs! oy 







FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


one pound bex of 








use abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, or obsolete words. 3. Send a Planters 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
your entry. If you cannot obtain a label, send 
a hand-drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 
4. Mail before midnight, March [5th, 1933. 
5. Address entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Room 1310, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 6. Prizes are awarded for length of list 
and neatness. Judge's decision is final. 7. Win- 
ners will be announced in April I5th issue of 
Scholastic. 8. A word of several meanings 
may be listed only one time. 








Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards 


The following contests of the Scholastic 
Awards are sponsored by Quill and 
Scroll, the National Honorary Society for 
High School Journalists. First prize for 
each group is noted under the heading, 
Royal Typewriter Journalism Awards. 
Second prize in each group is $10. Third 
is $5. In addition, 48 state certificates of 
honorable mention will be awarded in 
each. Not more than five manuscripts 
from a school will be considered in each 
group. It is preferred that these shall 
have been published in the school news- 
paper or magazine and shall be pre- 
sented in printed form, pasted on paper 
814 by 11 inches. It should be clearly 
stated on each: “This has been selected 
as one of the best five Of ccc CON- 
tributions, to represent 
pre High School in Contest No, 0 
of the Journalism Section of The Scho- 
lastic Awards.” 











NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


SCHOLARSHIPS—HONORS—PRIZES—CASH 


FOR CREATIVE WORK BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN ART AND LITERATURE 


In every issue, Scholastic prints one or more of the prize groups 

offered in the Scholastic Awards. For complete rules about all prizes, 

write the Scholastic Awards, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Competition closes March 15, 1933, but entries should be sent as soon 
as possible. Send for free rule book today. 


SCHOLASTIC, WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


The Journalism contests include the 
following classifications: 

1. News Story. Any event reported for a 
high school paper can be entered in this 
contest. 

2. Feature Story. Contestants may submit any 
one of the types of features commonly 
included in newspapers. 

3. Interview. These entries may be of the 
newspaper or magazine type. 

4. Sports Story. Accounts iy athletic events 
or advance stories may be entered, 

5. Columns. Each contestant must submit 
“columns” from three consecutive issues 
of his publication. 


Royal Typewriter Journalism 
Awards 


In each of the Quill and Scroll Journal- 
ism groups, a Royal Signet Typewriter 
is offered for the first prize. The five type- 
writers are the latest factory models spe- 
cially designed for high school students. 

These prizes have been selected as ap- 
propriate to the journalism groups in 
recognition of the function of the type- 
writer in connection with the high school 
newspaper. 











SCHOLASTIC 


Pues. (Slowly): Whut sorter boy? 

Oup Woman: Lawd, take me all day to 
gi’n you a pitchture of him. He’s des’ de 
no ’countest fellow ever was bawn. He goes 
round playing a harp, and he’s not des’ 
right in his haid. He talks wild ’bout being 
off and travelling everywhah, and he ain’t 
never been out’n Hornett County. Gut all 
dat mess out’n pitchture books and sich. 
(A delighted grin begins to pass over 
Enos’ face. Pheelie looks dejectedly at the 
ground.) 

Pueevie (In a choked voice): 1 ain’t 
seed him nowhah. 

Op Woman (Eyeing her): Dat’s quare. 
I thought I seed somebody lak him stand- 
ing heah in de yard. Last house down de 
road said he passed dere a hour ago, and 
dey ain’t no road to turn off. 

Puree (Persistently): Naw’m, I ain’t 
seed him. (Unseen by Pheelie, Enos makes 
a signal to the woman that the Boy is 
behind the house. Looking off.) Mebbe he 
went by when we wan’t looking. (The 
woman darts around the house and is 
heard crying out.) 

Otp Woman: Ah—hah—heah you is, 
heah you is! 

Puree: How'd she find out he’s dere? 
(There is the sownd of blows followed by 
loud crying.) 

Enos: Listen at him cry, de baby! 

Pueevr (Who has started toward the 
rear): Quit yo’ laughing. (She chokes with 
sobs.) You set her on him, dat’s whut you 
done. And I'll help him out, she shain’t 
beat him so. (She meets the Old Woman 
coming in leading the boy by the collar. 
He is crying like a child.) 

Enos: Whah you live? 

Oxp Woman: Down neah Dukes. 

Enos: Oh-ho, I thought mebbe from 
yo’ boy’s talk you was from New York 
or de moon or somewhah. 

Ov Woman: I be bound he’s been lying 
to you. He cain’t tell de truf. De devil 
must a gut him in de dark of de moon. 
(She brings the switch across his legs. He 
shouts with pain.) Step on now! (He 
struggles against her and holds back.) 

Boy: Pheelie, Pheelie, help me, cain’t 
you? 

Pueevie (Raising a face filled with 
wrath.) Help you! Dat. I won’t. (Coming 
up to him and glaring in his face.) You 
dirty rascal, why you fool me so? 

Otp Woman: You put a move on you or 
I'll frail de stuffing out’n you. (They move 
off towards the right front, he looking 
back and holding out his hands to Pheelie.) 

Boy: Pheelie, don’t turn again me so. 
Pheelie! (They go out.) 

Enos (Going up to Pheelie): Honey, 
don’t—don’t be mad now. See, if it hadn’t 
been foh me, apt as not you’d a-let dat 
little fool gut you to gwine off wid him. 
(Pheelie bursts into wild sobs. He pulls 
her head against his breast, but she shakes 
herself from him. The loud voice of the 
Old Woman is heard outside.) 

Orv Woman: You git in dat cyart or 
I'll Pheelie you! . 

Pure: I don’t want—I ain’t never 
gwine to speak to you ag’in! Oh, he’s done 
gone! (She runs to the right and calls 
down the road.) Heigh, Boy! Boy! 

Boy (His voice coming back high and 
faint): Pheelie-ee-ee! 

(Pheelie falls on the bench, sobbing in 
uncontrallable grief. Enos stands looking 
at her with a wry smile while he gingerly 
rubs his bruised head. After a moment he 
goes over to her and puts his arms around 
her. They are still around her when the 
curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN . 
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Social Studies 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Bronxville (N. Y:) High School 
Missing Words 

Fill in the blanks in the sentences from 
the following words, energy, debtor, inter- 
ference, creditor, weakened, war debt, 
separately, trade, Englarid, Hitler, social- 
ists, social, Lame Duck Session, control, 
reparations, strengthened, Norris Amend- 
ment, Jews, footpound, competition, 
shorten, collectivism, Joule, lengthen, kilo- 
gram calorie. 

Ss in akin is the amount of work re- 
quired to lift a one pound weight to the 
height of 0.7373 feet. 

2. Capacity for performing physical 
WORK: 18 nicsceceiee ‘ 








3. The of Congress 
is a relic of stage coach days, the .........0 
orctinaaneanieiveasen modernizes our governmental 
machinery. 

4. The will the 
term of the incoming President. 

5. The new German Chancellor ......s00 
is an enemy Of the .....ccserereeneserees and the 

6. Social reconstruction is implying 
SING scienicstiacttets =) SAMUI. civoptihauye; lunbbeabihebonnee of 
economic activity, more government..........« ’ 
BNA VOSS ...nsc-cccrrccceceee 


7. Roosevelt has stated his willingness 
to consider the situation 
With each nation 2... ‘ 

8. Neville Chamberlain’s statement that 





SUGGESTIONS: 





changes in the light of the economic, poli- 
tical, and social conditions of that coun- 
try. 

Show, by means of a calendar which 
has the twelve months on one page, what 
changes will be made in the carrying into 
effect of the Twentieth Amendment. 

Trace our first ten ammendments to 
their origins. Why did our forefathers 
make them a part of the constitution? 
Procure a copy of the constitution of your 
state. Do you find any similar provisions 
in it? Review the other nine amendments 
pointing out how each came into being as 
a solution of a practical difficulty. 

Analyze the recent Irish Election. What 
does it mean as far as Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions are concerned? Why does Ulster 
fear a Free State Invasion? Enumerate 
the factors which prevent Ireland from be- 
coming a united country. 

Make a circle graph showing the pro- 
portionate relations between the value of 
farms in the United States and farm 
mortgages, using Department of Agricul- 
ture, World Almanac, and News Section 
figures. Which of the three movements to 
meet the situation appears most practic- 
able? Why? 

Locate the Muscle Shoals project. Point 
out the areas the completion of this proj- 
ect will effect. What is the significance 
of this plan as far as government policy 
is concerned? Can you foresee ultimate re- 
sults if similar projects are carried into 
effect throughout the United States. 





pocabeshaneicedl had nothing to 
England’s position on the war debts issue. 
9. The United States holds that the 


eoshciasupis\ ‘apduampooniboes ANA cesesssseereeeereere PLODIEmS 
are separate issues. . 

10. Inflation will benefit the .........00+ ‘ 
The Facts Behind Technocracy (Page 17) 


Report on the Scholasticism of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Contrast the scientific point of 
view with that of the Scholastics. To 
whom do we owe the first statement of the 
scientific viewpoint? 

Units of measurement differ. Explain 
the fundamental difference between the 
units of measurement of the world of 
business and finance and that of the tech- 
nologist. Which offers the best possibilities 
as to the fixing and controlling of prices? 
Do you feel that such a procedure would 
be beneficial or harmful to the country? 

Cartoon or otherwise indicate how man, 
through his increasing ability to control 
his environment and convert other things 
than his own work into energy, has pro- 
duced many of the problems he now has 
to solve. 

Economic Systems (Page 15) 

List the beneficial and disastrous re- 
sults of the crash of 1929. Justify each as 
placed. Will those who are living one hun- 
dred years from now regard the period 
through which we are now passing as one 
of progress or futility? Support your 
views with facts present and portending. 

The LaFollette State Plan provides for 
public ownership of “instruments of nec- 
essity.” Procure a copy of this plan. Study 
it carefully. Do you agree with LaFollette 
in his statement of what these instru- 
ments are? 

Debate the question: Resolved, That 
three to six percent is a fair return on 
a business investment. 


The News Section (Pages 21-24) 


Name and locate those countries in 
which governmental changes have taken 
place in the past month. Account for these 


Annual News Examination 
Ten free trips to Chicago Exposition 
this summer given to winners. Write 
Scholastic, Pittsburgh, Pa., for free 
descriptive folder. 











English and Literature 
By MONICA D. RYAN 
Chairman, Department of English 
High School of Commerce, New York 
Cover Design 

What appeals to the artist in this sub- 
ject? Find some paintings of industrial 
subjects by Gerrit Beneker. (Schol. Oct. 
8th.) What aspects of his subject does 
the artist stress? In what way do these 
paintings depart from conventional ideas? 
Editorial (Page 3) 

Sum up in a well-constructed sentence 
the central thought of this editorial. Why 
is it timely? Select a thought-provoking 
statement and amplify it. From your own 
readings or experience, corroborate it or 
take exception to it. What, in your high 
school course of study, is helping you plan 
a worthy use of leisure? 

Amirace in Rhidago (Page 5) 

Has this story any special interest for 
people today? What? Point out. definitely 
how our problem is like that of the people 
of Rhidago. 

What allegorical elements do you find 
in this story? State simply the theme of 
the story. Discuss this theme in an informal 
essay. What qualities of style—of choice of 
words and phrasing—make this story 
sound like the old legends? 

Reality and Beauty (Page 4) 

Prove by reference to Amirace in Rhi- 
dago the truth of the statement: “The 
story itself gives us an experience of 
beauty, such as poetry sometimes gives, 


FOR ENGLISH AND LITERATURE CLASSES 
« « « and FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 





but prose only very rarely.” Read and 
report upon another story by Haniel Long. 
Why is his work in contemporary fiction 
held significant? What poems have given 
you an experience of beauty? 

The No ‘Count Boy (Page 7) 

When does the action of the play really 
begin? Wherein does the struggle lie? 
What is Pheelie’s problem? When does 
the turning-point in the action occur? 
Are you prepared for the conclusion? Why 
or why not? What in the No ’Count Boy 
appeals to Pheelie? Why is Enos so antag- 
onistic to him? Why is Pheelie so unde- 
cided in her feeling for Enos? Analyze 
Pheelie’s feelings at the end of the last 
scene. 

Folk Chronicler of Carolina (Page 7) 

What in Paul Green’s early experience 
and inclination fitted him to work out 
Professor Koch’s idea? What is the charm 
of the folk drama for Paul Green? Read 
and report upon one or more of Mr. 
Green’s plays; upon plays—long and short 
—by other authors. What is characteristic 
of these plays of Negro life? 

William Butler Yeats (Page 11) 

What is Mr. Yeats’ place in contem- 
porary poetry? In what ways does his 
poetry reflect Ireland? Read and report 
upon one or more of his plays; several 
of his poems. What qualities in his poetry 
are outstanding? Find lines that are musi- 
cal, picture-making, colorful, revealing of 
the poet’s own personality. 

Find out all you can about the Abbey 
Players. Perhaps you have seen some of 
their plays this year. Point out the quali- 
ties of the Irish folk drama. 


Books that Have Meant 
Most to Me 

What in your own experience of books 
helps you to understand the first two sen- 
tences in this article? Have you ever had 
a book affect you as What To Do Then 
affected Miss Addams? Explain how. 
The Round Table (Page 12) 

Do any of these poems or essays by a 
jury of your peers make you feel envious? 
Which ones? Why? What is the theme 
chosen by each poet? How well does the 
poem express the theme? What suggestions 
can you make for betterment? What other 
themes or topics would you like to have 
discussed by student contributors? 


As One Reader to Another (Page 14) 
Why not accept Mrs. Becker’s challenge 
and suggest material for her new book 
Further Adventures in Reading? It is an 
opportunity worth considering. Do you 
accept Mrs. Becker’s comments on the 
books mentioned in her article? Which 
comments make you want to read the book 
for yourself? What is Mrs. Becker’s power 
as a reviewer of books? Analyze it, proving 
your points by reference to this article. 


A Word a Day 

The following words occur in this issue 
of Scholastic. Learn their spelling, defini- 
tion, usage: foothold, autogiro, microscope, 
battered, upstarts, flaunted, Celtic, lyric, 
waned, reminiscent. 


(Page 10) 





Scholastic Awards 


Send your stories, poems, essays now 
for Annual Scholastic Awards. Closing 
date March 15, 1933. Free booklet 
sent on request. Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














anew 
CORONA 
at a new 
low price 


$39.50 


including 
carrying case 


CORONA 


The Portable Typewriter of Proved Durability 


ERE is undoubtedly the greatest 
value ever offered to students—a 
typewriter which sold for years at $60 
—slightly modified to meet current day 
conditions, now offered at only $39.50. 
Corona is noted for its durability and 
graceful lines. Here you find the same 
solid one-piece aluminum frame which 
holds the operating parts in proper po- 


sition—Coronas seldom need adijust- 
ment. 

For manuscript work Corona handles 
both single and double spacing and 
makes fine carbon copies. It has the 
standard keyboard, regulation pica 
type, tension paper fingers for holding 
large envelopes and those flat, rimless 
key rings which protect the finger nails. 


Mail the Coupon below for Further Details 
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SMITH-CORONA 


This is the SMITH-CORONA, complete in every detail—has all of the conveniences and operat- 
ing features found on large office typewriters—slightly heavier and larger than the Corona 
shown above, but still portable. 


If you want the best—the finest in portable typewriter design—by all means see and try the 
famous SMITH-CORONA. Price $60—tabulator model $65. 


Mail the coupon below for further information and "The Writer's Guide" a book which tells 
how to construct stories, devise plots, create your characters and how to prepare manuscripts. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 18B, New York City 
[_] Send booklet on Smith-Corona 

(] Send free copy "The Writers Guide" 


[1 Send booklet on Corona 
[1] Send free “Corona Keys to Contract Bridge" 





